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BY CECIL LORRAINE. 


Daylight bas gone from her dwelling, 
Nobed tn her fairest array, 

Flowers have folded their petals, 
Closed by the kisses of day. 


sombre and slow in her footsteps 
Creeps on her sister—the night, 

Hiding *neath star-studded mantle 
Gems of the morning, so bright. 


Songs that have risen and faded 
Sound once again to me clear, 

Words that had truth for their burden 
Come to my heart waiting here, 


Sing them, my love, {n the twilight, 
All the dear songs that | know, 
Youth-time, and passion, and love-time, 
Greeting me all in their flow. 


The Marked Stone. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A PIECE OF PATOH- 











WORK,” “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTER,”’ 
‘‘a MIDSUMMER FOLLY,’’ 
“WEDDED HANDS,” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
TNTILthe first two cold hoursof the 
[ day had passed away, Rosalie Red- 
)  ferne lay tossing wearily on her pil- 
lows. 


She could hardly bave told what kept her 
awake—she who usually slept so soundly 
as a child. 

She dreaded and shrank away trom the 
morrow, Durward, and everything which 
to morrow embodied; but she had accepted 
her fate, and it was not of that she was 
thinking as she lay watching the stars 
Her thoughts were more of the past than 
of the future: more of what had been than 
ot what would be; far more of Dermot, the 
dark-eyed boy whom she had tormented, 
teased, petted, and quarrelled with, than 
ot Durward, whom she had quite made up 
her mind she must marry when he should 
ask her, 

It chilled her to think how happy that 
last week had been—the week with which 
Durward had had nothing whatever to do 
—the week when she and Dermot had been 
together almost all the time, and had quar 
relled and made it upagain more times 
than she could count. For it had come to 
that—tnat they quarrelied half in jest for 
the sake of making it up again wholly in 
earnest. 

And 80 Rosalie lay and thought of it, and 
the lagging night crept on, and she was 
sleepless, alert, brooding, dreading still. 

How long the time was! she thought, 
raising herself upon her elbow to listen. It 
was terrible to lie there alone, when every 
faint stealthy sound with which the night 
is prolific seemed fraught with a mystic 
threatening meaning of its own. 

Perhaps Cordelia was lying awake too; 
She often did lie sleepless through these 
long winter night; she would goto her— 
would talk to her. 

Hearing of Ross Braithwaite, and what 
she well knew already, that her marriage 
with Durward Musgreve would at least en- 
sure his sister’s long-delayed happiness, 
would be better a thousand times than this 
and might even comfors her. 

The old room was so bright in the star- 
light that she needed no lamp or candle; 
she could see her crimson dressing-gown 
—& vivid patch of color upon the polished 
Caken floor—and her slippers were found 
a. most as easily. 

Then she softly opened her own door, 
and tapped light!y at Cordelia’s, No an- 





after all, the girl thought, and, presently 
venturing to turn the handle softly, she 
saw her lying in sound slumber, her loosen- 
ed hair streaming about her, the pale light 
from the narrow window shining upon her 
tace. 

Rosalie stood hesitating, shivering in the 
frosty air which crept up the turret stairs. 
She could not, she felt, go back to her room 
ts wear out the rest of the night in sleepless 
watching for the morning; and yet it would 
be cruel to disturb Cordelia, sleeping 
80 placidly, with a smile upon her pretty 
Ups. 

What should she do? Her dread of the 
great silent sleeping houre was not, just 
then, half so strong as the dread of her own 
room, where she had watched the slow 
death of so many lingering hours. 

She stood by her door trembling, tearing 
to re-enter, almost afraid of herself as the 
only creature awake and watching beneath 
that strange root. 

A thought occurred to her. To sorrow. 
ful and troubled to sleep, too restless to 
read, she could yet work, perhaps. 

The Christmas gift that she was working 
for Cordelia, a dainty hand-screen, was ly- 
ing just where she had tossed it, on the 
couch in the sitting room, with the little 
packet of silk which Dermot had dropped 
into her lap. 

She would fetch it, she decided, glancing 
about her, first down theshadowy winding 
stairs, and then around her on the landing; 
tor although she hesitated to go down with 
no light but that of the stars to guide her, 
she could not overcome her reluctance to 
enter her room. 

A faint gleam of light caught her eye. 
On a carved bracket, in a recess at the first 
curve of the stairs, an antijae brass lamp 
was standing, but the wick was flickering 
in its socket, for the oil was burning very 
low. 

Surely, though, its light would last a few 
moments longer—long enough for her pur- 
pose. She took itand passed down swilt- 
lg and lightly—there was no fear of those 
ancient stones vibrating beneath her dain- 
ty feet. 

Down the stairs, across the broad hall 
of the eastern tower, through the chilly 
winding passages, the little figure titted 
swiftly, much as the ghost of the dead-and 
gone Rosalie might have done. 

Like a sudden breath-depriving blow,the 
memory of the legend came to her for the 
first time that night, and at the entrance to 
the central hall she stopped, an icy chill 
seeming to check the very throbbing of her 
heart, 

No sound, no sight; dense blackness, 
dead silence. Stay! Was thata stealthy 
step—a distant rustie of a dreadful imma- 
terial robe? 

Did that massive door move as though 
spectral fingers touched it? Was theresa 
dim mysterious something, vague and 
white, taking terriole shape in the dense 
darkness upon which her eyes were strain- 
ed? Yes; for it moved, advanced, its eyes 
glared upon her—terrible, menacing; au- 
other instant ita skeleton fingers would be 
at her throat. 

A scream of terror, loud and thrilling, 
broke from the girl’s lips; the lamp fell 
crashing upon the stones at her feet, and 
she turned wildly, blindly, to fly. But 
strength and sight failed her together, and 
with another cry she fell, ber last shriek 
mingling with the crash of a heavy-closing 
door. 
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* Just then she wouid have | 


gavea quick exclamation of relief as her 
eyelids slowly unclosed, 

Where was she? She looked about her, 
wonderingly. Surely in Oordelia’s famil- 
iar sitting-room, and in the great throne- 
like chair which she always called hers, 
drawn up in the giow of the fre. 

Who had brought her there? What did 
itall mean? She turned her head slightly, 
and uttered alow exclamation of amaze- 
ment as she saw Dermot standing and look- 
ing down at her, She tried to whisper his 
mame, but she could only look at him in 
bewilderment. 

“All right,” be said gently, and smiled 
at her. ‘You’re all right now—don’t be 
frightened! Drink this—you’d better do it 
than try any more fainting games, you 
know.” He added this because she shrank 
with a gesture of repugnance from the 
brandy-flask which he offered her, “That’s 
better. You’il beal! right ina minute or 
two, and then the sooner you're up stairs 
the better.’’ 

‘Did you find me?” she questioned, push- 
ing back her scattered curis as she looked 
at him. “How was it? Tell me!” She 
shivered as she gianced about her, ‘“I—1 
did not know that you were awake too, 
Dermot,”’ 

“I wasn’t,” he said bluntly. ‘I was 
asleep, that’s just how it was, I didn’t 
feel inclined for bed when the rest of you 
went, and so came in here and made up a 
jolly good fire, thinking Il’d just have a 
smoke till I got sleepy. O! course what | 
did was to fall off as sound asa church be- 
fore I knew it. AndI should have been 
asleep now, no doudt, if you hadn’t scream- 
ed quite so loud. I jumped up, thinking 
the house was coming down about my ears, 
1 can tell you, and a fine turn it gave me to 
see you lying there in the great hall yon- 
der, in a dead faint! 1 wonder you didu’t 
hurt yourself crashing down upon those 
stones. What fancy took you prowling 
about the old house in the middie of the 
night like a little gnost?”’ 

‘‘Dermot, I saw it!” 

“Eb? Saw what?” 

“The ghoat!’’ 

“Pooh?!” he ejaculated contem ptuously. 

“But 1 did—I did! Ob, Dermot, I did!’ 
She reiterated the words with passionate 
earnestness; the hand she laid upon bis 
arm was cold and trembling. “Oh, don’t 
laugu at me!’’ she cried entreatingly, ‘It 
is cruel!’’ 

“Of course I won't laugh at you,.’”’ He 
bad been desperately near laughing, so 
very dificult toawe and frighten was this 
practical young man, but now in a mo- 
ment be was edifyingly solemn, -'It isn’t 
likely 1’m going to laugh at you,’’ he de 
clared, and added comilortingly, ‘“Come— 
tell me how it was? Don’t be long, though; 
you'll catch your death of cold down 
here.’’ 

“] could not sleep,’’ Rosalie whispered, 
glancing about her fearfully; “and I got ro 
restless that I couldn’t bear to stay in wy 
room. Sol thought I would come down 
here and get my work justto pass away 
the time. I came down, and, Dermot, in 
the great hall, at the end door that leads to 
the weat cower, just as Cordelia told me, | 
saw it standing!” 

“Ob, that’s it—I thought as much!” Der- 
mot ran his fingers through his curly hair 
discomtentedly, very much inclined to break 
his promise and laugh, but much too re- 
gardfal of her feelings to do #9. ‘I do wish 
Cordelia would keep tuat goblin rubbish 
to herself,’ he declared crossly. ‘It’s too 
bad to scare a little bit of a thing like you 
half into fits withit. I told you ever so 
long ago not to listen to it—now, didn’t I? 
You didn’t see any ghost, you know. It’s 
cy, that’s what it is! 
echoed HK 
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ears, ifonly because he looked so gontem- 
ptuously and comfortably convinced and 
000! about It. 

“Ot course itis! Now look here—you go 
off to bed with your head full of al! this 
spectral stufl, and of course you begin to 
dream about it. You may dream of any- 
thing under the sun if you only get your 
head full enough of it before you go to 
sleep, Then you wake up and begin to 
think about it. Then you ge restiess and 
come down here, just ready to squeal out 
if you seea biackbeetie or hear a mouse; 
and what’s the result? You eatch sight of 
some shadow or other, which the light of 
your lamp throws in some corner—there 
never was such another old barrack for 
shadows and corners as this place—think 
ina minute of Cordelia’s rigmarole, think 
it’sa ghost, or a spectre, or a wraith, or 
whatever you like to call it—they all be 
long tothe same breed, | suppose, and a 
nice lot they are! You scream, rush away, 
drop your lamp, and tumble down ip a 
faint. That's the way of it!’’ 

He looked so perfectly satisfied with the 
unimpeachability of this exposition of the 
case thatfors momentthe girl eyed him 
almost doubtfully. Then she shuddered, 
and shook her head 

“It was no fancy, Dermot; | know it 
was not—!I feel it, it was too real for that 
—too dreadful. I think i almost heard it 
breathé, and the rusiie its dress made, 
And the door slammed—I heard it all, Der- 
mot,’’ 

“Well then, you know,’’ Dermot return- 
ed, “it wasn’t a ghost—that’s all about 
that.” 

‘“‘What do you mean?”’ 

“Ghosts don'tslam doors, A ghost that’s 
worth anything just bops through the key- 
hole or slips througb the crack- -that’s 
what be doe, You're worse than OCorde- 
lia. She didn’t make hers do that.” 

H's inclination laugh was getting too 
much for him; he was hardly thinking at 
all of what he said; she looked so preity 
and sweet, he thought, with golden hair 
all in @ loose glittering tangle about her— 

had never known before how long and 
thick and bright it was, 

Her blue eyes wee fixed upon his face 
ponderingly, and she euook her pretty 


bead again. 
‘+1 saw it,’ she sald positively—‘‘l saw it! 
Ob, Dermot, do you think I should have 


tainted jor nothing—that I would stay bere 
and talk like this tor nothing?’ 

“No—no,” he returned soothingly; “otf 
course | know you think you saw it, and 
were most awfully scared, I should be 
blind if 1 didn’t see that. 1 only say that it 
was fancy—that’s all.’ 

“What did it look like?” he questioned 
grudgingly. 

“On, I can't tell youl I only koow that it 
was horrivle—and wiiite.”’ 

“Of course it was!’’ Dermot grumbled re 
signedly. ‘‘Ali the crew are ot one pattern, 
itseeems, If only | could bit upon a ghost 
dressed in red or green tor a change, I'd be 
apt to believe in Lim myself,’ 

“Ab,” said Komalle, rising from her chair, 
and looking up at him solemniy—‘tyou say 
sonow! But ove of thésedays you will see 
it too, perhaps and you'll believe it then, 
no doubt.”’ 

“IT'LL lay it pretty effectually if ever I get 
hoid of it,” he returned irreverently. 
“You’d better go up-stairs pow, hadn’t 
you? It’s awiully cold down here for you, 
and it must be close on three o’clock.”’ 

‘“You!’’ She blushed, becoming for the 
first time fairly conscious of her little bare 
feet thrust into slippers, her red dreasing- 


gown, and streaming bair, “But,” ahe fai 
tered put and glianeed from the dark 
ened doorway back at Dim appealingiy 
ri lerscn a 
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lighting the little brass lamp which she 
had dropped upon the stones, and then, 
passing silently out of the room, they walk- 
ed softiy and cautiously to the top of the 
winding staircase in the eastern turret. 

‘“Jo0o0d night!" said Rosalie then, pausing 
outside her half open door. 

‘“Jood night!" returned Dermot, 

He bad put down the lamp upon a little 
projecting bracket in the wall, and so was 
able totake the hand she held out in both 
of hia. 

Her fingers were very cold and tremb- 
ling; but bis were warm and firm. Hoth 
spoke softly, remembering that Cordolia 
slept clone at hand. 

“| —I—hbave not thanked you yet,” said 
the girl, faltering, “and | must, for you 
were very kind not to laugh at ine.” 

She cast a scared look over ber shoulder; 
she was terribly unutterebly afraid of that 
sombre darkened room. Dermot saw it, 
and said gent! y— 

“You don’t like to be by yourself, do 
your” 

“Oh, no, no! I cannot—dare not!’’ she 
cried, in a sudden paroxyam of terror. “J 
ean seethe horrible thing now! I should 
go mad!”’ 

‘‘Poor Little thing!" he said in atone of 
genuine pity which did him oredit, consid- 
ering how utterably unable he was to un- 
derstand or sympathise with ber panic. 
“I'll tell you what then—you go in to Cor. 
delia and wake her. NShe’l! take care of 
you.”’ 

“No; I don’t want todothat. She would 
ask what was the matter, and | should 
frighten and upeet her so.’’ She shudder- 
eiagein. “Ob, 1 wish it were morning! 
This is a dreadful house!" 

“The bouse is all right—it's the people 
in it that make such geese of themae! ves,’ 
Dermot retorted with usual lack of cere- 
mony. ‘Well, look here then—if you’re 
wo frightened, 1’ll stop out here till it gets 
light. You'll feel safe eno ugh then, won't 
your”’ 

“Oh, yea—but I don’tlike you todo that! 
You will be so oold.’’ 

“Rubbiah!—that won’t hurt me, You 
pook your door and bolt It, and all that,and 
ry to go loaleep. If you get scared again, 
oail out, and I'l) wake up Cordeiia.”’ 

‘*You are sure you don’t mind,’’ she said 
healtating, but obviously very much cow. 
forted. 

‘«W hat is there to mind?’’ 

“And you really will stay out vere un- 
ti] morning?”’ 

“Didn't | say I would?" he retorted 
atolidly. 

‘You, yous; I know you will when you 
mayso. Itis very good of you to take so 
muoh trouble about me when I know what 
a little simpleton you think me, and that 
I've so often been dreadfully rude and dis- 
agreeable to you. But! won't be again, 
indeed. ‘(ivod night!" 


Nhe held out her hand to him again, look . 
ing up at bim as he took it; and then sud- 
denly Dermot, instead of merely saying 
‘“Jo0d-night,’’ had taken her into his arms 
and held her there in an eager wari em- 
brace, murmuring into her ears some fond 
and foolish words about {t being all right 
now;he would take care of her; and ‘You 
mustn’t ory, darling;” anc had even kissed 
her. 

And then Rosalie, more frightened than 
ever, was locked into her room with the 
dreadful consciousness upon her that Der- 
mot’s Kies had only been half of that swift 
breathiess transaction outside the oaken 
panels of her door, that it was all her fault, 
not hia, that to-morrow was now more ter- 
rible than ever. 

And Dermot, shut out on the great coid 
landing-place in the same instant that she 
siipped, liked ascared bird, out of hisarma, 
stood fora moment quite still, and was as 
dazed as he had been when her cry had 
awakened him a balf an hour sinoe, 

He oould not grasp all the possibilities 
which it had opened, the sensations which 
it bad stirred —that first warm shy quiver- 
ing touch of her lips upon his, it had been 
@ revelation, not the firstahe had given him, 
but eweeter, clearer, plainer, not to be mis- 
taken now. 

All inclination to laugh passed away, and 
he was awed, he looked at her door rever- 
ently, doing unconscious homage at the 
shrine of his divinity. 

He felt no inclination to sleep, no wish 
to leave his post; it was something to be 
near her. He was longing for the worn- 
ing, for the time when he should see her 
again, and hear from her—what be hardly 
know, but something which should make 
this glorious glimpse of a new life a biizs- 
ful reality. 

He waited there with stolid patience, un- 
til the lagging night was lost in the pale 


the eastern sky was bright with the first 
Light of the coming day. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Y DEAR child, bew pale youare! No 

M wonder you could not come down to 

breakfast. Poor little thing! Does 
your head ache?” 

“No, Cordelia.” 

“J am afraid it does, Did you not sleep 
well?” 

“Not very weil.” 

**You look quite ill, It isa pity you got 
up, dear. Lie down again.’’ 

“No; 1 couldn’t sleep. I’ll come down, 
Cordelia. I would rather,”’ 

But Rogalte did not rise from the crouch- 
ing position on the rug before the great 
wood fire which waa roaring up the cbhim- 
ney in her turret room. 

Cordelia bad found her in jasi that posit- 
ion when, affectionately anxious at the non- 
appearance at the breakfast table, she had 
come up to see what alled her little com- 
panion. 

Nothing was the matter with her, Rosalie 
deciared—nothing at allj but her tace was 
mo pale and her eyes were so dull and 
heavy that Miss Muagrave doubted that. 

“Why, you look like a littie nun, Kosy,”’ 
wald Cordelia, with a caressing touch upon 
the golden head. 

“Do 1?” 

‘Yes, in this straight black gown, and 
with all your curls brushed out so werecl- 
leaaly. One would think that you had just 
made up your mind formally to renounce 
the world and take the veil.”’ 

“Perhaps I have.’’ 

The girl spoke ooldly, almost bitterly; 
she resented the smile with which Corde- 
lia replied to ber—resented the unusual 
flush upon ber face, her brighter eyes, her 
brighter eyes, ber unusual appearance of 
youth and bappiness, 

Nhe bad resented it often in the past week 
but never so angrily and jealously as she 
did now. 

“1 am glad you will come down, dear,’’ 
said Mise Musgrave with another gentile 
touch upon the smooth littie head, ‘There 
is somebody down there who is longing to 
neo you. He bas been teasing me to come 
up to you for the last half hour,” 

“]—I1 thought I beard him go out,’’ stam- 
mered Kosalie. 

“Go out, my dear in such weather as this 
—after being so ill, oof What ean you be 
thinklog off lt was Dermot who went out, 
and I wish be had not, for it is threatening 
anow. hut bow could you think that Dur- 
ward would go?”’ 

A blush crimsoned the girl's cheek; she 
compressed her lips, and bastily averted 
her eyes trom Cordelia’s involuntary glance 
of curiosity. 

It was dreadful that she must thus think 
of Dermot, and always as he had looked 
when her scared eyes had caught that 
giimpse of his face last night before she 
bad closed ber door upon him—it was 
even more dreadful to shrink so from even 
remembering Durward. But she must 
think of him, she would speak to him. 
Had she not made up her mind? Was that 
fond eager whisper, that one swift kiss, to 
break down all her resolution? 

*‘Is he—Durward—better, OCordelia?”’ 
‘Much better, fortunately, dear—al most 
bimee!f,’’ 

‘And he wants to see me?” 

‘*Don’t you know he does, Rosalie?”’ 

‘ Yea,”’ The girl rose, placed her amal! 
cold hands round Miss Muagrave’s neck, 
and looked solemnly into her dark serious 
ey es. 

‘You'll be very happy soon, Cordelia— 
won't you,’’ she whispered eagerly and 
rapidily—“quite happy when you marry 
Mr. Braithwaite? Yes, I’m sure you will, 
and I am 80 glad to know that, because you 
bave never been really happy in all yeur 
life—have you? And lalways have, I'l! 
go down to Durward now, and say what he 
wants ne tosay. I must say it—mustn’t 
1’ I can’tbhelpit. Don’t come with me— 
I'll go by myself.’’ 

And in a moment she bad hurried out of 
the room, 

She ran down the stairs, and in the hall 
passed Sir Dunston without ever seeing 
him, 

She was eager—feverishly anxious to 
‘get it over,” as she phrased it. She pusb- 
ed open the door of the breakfast-room re 
solutely, and walked afraight up to Dur- 
ward’s chair. 

He looked very ill, 80 worn, pale, and 
baggard, hie usual aspect of delicacy and 
fragility was so intensified, that as her eyes 
rested upon him a sense of compunction 
came over the girl, and she almost soften. 


sonrly that the feeling was lost in one of 
resentful impatience. 

“0 you have come at last!’’ he said fret- 
fully. “You wight bave burried s littie, I 


think.’’ 
“] did not know you wanted me till Cor- 


delia told me.’’ 
“You might have known it if you had 


chosen.”’ 

Rosalie bit her lip, she did not want to 
display any feeling of anger. In the high 
strung condition in which her nerves just 
then were, sbe was not to take 
this kind of reception meekly, and it was 
only after « struggle that she managed to 
aay gently: 

“| hope you are better?” 

“One would think you didn’t care a straw 
about it one way er the other,” he retorted 
tractiously; ‘seeing that I have been shut 
up like « prisoner for the past week or 
more, driven mad by dulness, and bored to 
death, and you have never troubled your- 
self to come near me once, That looks 
like wanting me to be better.” 

“I would have come if you had asked 
me, or if I had known you cared about it.” 

“You must have known well enough 
that I cared about it. I can’t stand any- 
bod y’s reading but yours, and I cant’t read 
myself; it makes my eyes ache so horribly 
—you know that. Being boxed up alone 
in that abominable room without a soul to 
speak to was as bad as being buried alive!’’ 

“You had Cordelia.” 

“You ought not to have wanted telling’’ 
declared Durward peevishly, “and you 
wouldn’t have done it if you had cared a 
pin about me. Women are all alike, I 
think, selfish, never thinking of anything 
but their own whims, and you areas bad 
as the rest of them. I! believe 1 might 
have stayed cooped up there tora month 
for all you would have cared. And it was 
all your fault that I wasill at all, You 
know it was,’’ he concluded irritably, clos- 
ing his eyes and turning from her. 

Rosalie’s pale tace tiushed; in all ber life 
she never exercised such self-control as she 
did now subduing the Spassionate impulse 
to retort by an answer in kind and to leave 
him then and there. 

But she thought of last night, of the le- 
gend, of Sir Dunston, of Cordelia and Koss 
Braithwalie, and shut her eyes, and was 
resigned and patient again. 

“Durward,” she said, moving a step for- 
ward, and softly touching him with her 
cold hand, ‘can you listen to me?” 

“Well, what is it?’’ he asked, 

‘You say it was my fault you were ill, I 
don’t think it was; but, if you really think 
. am sorry. And I want to say that if I 
had more time that night in the study to 
think of—of everything—I might not have 
said what | did to excite you. I had not 
thought of it before. I knew nothing about 
it, really, until! Sir Danston gave me the 
legend to read, You took me by surprise 
—you spoke too soon—you should have giv- 
en me more time.”’ 

‘*Does that mean that when you said ‘No,’ 
you meant ‘Yes’?’’ He had balf raised 
himeel{, a flush of excitement had risen in 
his thin cheeks; but he would not help her 
by one word. His manner was cold and 
careless in spite of its eagerness; and Rosa- 
lie drew back, feeling repelled and chilled 
again. 

‘It you wish it, yes,” she said steadily. 
“Of course I wish it—you know that. 
We have nochoice, you andI. How can 
we have? But we shall be happy enough, 
I dare say—if you only try to consider me 
a little, that is—and I shall be very tond of 
you. Iam very fond of you; noone can 
amuse me halfso well as you can, I al- 
ways said that, you know. I only wish 
you bad said ‘Yes’ sensibly, instead of 
throwing me into such a state with your 
‘No.’ ” 

He took her hand and, drawing her to- 
wards him, put his lips with some show of 
warmth and fondness to her cold white 
cheek, which for a moment crimsoned 
guiltily—not at his kiss, but at the memory 
of another. 

Then still retaining her hand, he looked 
ather witha siight frown anda growing 
expression of disatisfaction. 

“How pale you are,’ he said. “like a 
ghost—one would think you were frozen! 
And what made you dress yourself in such 
an abominable way? You look ten years 
older with your hair all twisted up like 
that, and this dress that looks like a nun’s 
It makes m2 nervous to see you. Goand 
make yourself look as you always do, and 
then come and read tome. Don’t be long, 
though; I hate being by myself.” 

che was turning away, bumbly, obedient- 
ly—ahe had just then no spirft to retort or 
rebel—whe he checked her by sharply cal- 





ed to him in pity. 





dawn, and oniy left her door at last when 








eyes, and was looking at her, so coldlyand 


The next moment he had opened 7 
“ 


ling her name, 
Rosalie, wait a moment! Have you told 
ordelia—I mean, does she know what an- 


swer you meant to give me?’ 

‘She guesses, I think,”’ said thegir! with 
her head drooping. 

‘‘Because, if she doesn’t know, 1 wish 
you would tell her.” He turned on his 
pillows, witb an irritable movement, and 
closed his eyes. ‘1 don’t want ber here, 
plaguing me with questions and exciting 
me with her talk. Teli ber to let Sir Dun. 
ston know too.” 

“Anyone else?” she asked, almost satiri- 
cally. 

“No,” he returned sharply. ‘There is 
no one else but Dermot to tell, and it is no 
business of his that | know of. Itisabies. 
sing he is going away, and I only hope it 
may be a long time before he comes back. 
1 wish Braithwaite joy of bim—the young 
savage! You and Cordelia must talk about 
it. Don’t be long.’’ 

Rosalie did not attempt to reply—words 
would have choked her; she rushed out of 
the room awgy trom him, as she had done 
once before from Sir Dunston’s study, 
Where she would have gone, what she 
would have donc, she did not know; her 
one idea was to be by herself—to hide her. 
selfin some place where no one could 
either see or hear her; but half-way across 
the great hall her flight was checked, and 
she suddenly stood still with a faint little 
cry and a shiver. 

She had not wanted to see Dermot, and 
now here he was close to her, evidently 
waiting for her, and there was no getting 
away. 

She saw in herone rapid shrinking glance 
at him, how eager and handsome he looked 
then. 

He had just come in, it seemed, for hall- 
melted snowflakes were clinging still to 
his arms and shoulders; outside the nar- 
row windows the snow was whirling down 
swift and noiseless. 

Inthe mingled fear of him and of her- 
self, in the absolute dread which she had of 
telling him, the girl caught at that subject 
desperately to ward of! all others, 

“*] didn’t know it was snowing,’’ she said. 

‘‘Didn’t you? Yes, it’s pretty bad. We're 
in for another snow-up by the look of it, | 
fancy. It may leave off though of course.” 
He abandoned the subject as one of no in- 
terest. ‘I was afraid you were ill this 
morning when you didn’t come down.” 

“Oh, no—I am all right. I was lazy— 
that’s all!’ 

Dermot felt checked; he al most let the lit- 
tle cold hand fall from his grasp. Her tone 
was 80 odd, so cold, it repelled him, and 
she would not look at him. 

He had hoped to take things up just 
where that kiss had left them last night; 
but obviously that was not to be done, He 
began unwillingly to recognize the neces- 
sity for certain preliminaries, tiresome but 
unavoidable, 

He wanted her to look up at him; if she 
would only do that, he felt that it would 
hardly be necessary to say anything at all. 
But no, she would not; ber eyes remained 
obstinately cast down, her fingers shrank 
in the clasp of his hand; it seemed that if 
she only could she would run away; she 
would not even speak—she whose readi- 
ness of tongue had abashed him s0 often 
before. 

He had forgotton that it was his tarn t& 
speak, looking at the sweet little face, but 
he did so at last in sheer despair, reverting 
to the topic which was of all others the 
most dreadful to her, and which he was 4 
little afraid of himself. 

“You weren’t frightened again; were 
you,” he said, ‘‘last night?”’ 

“No,” 

“I thought not, I—I waited until it was 
almost daylight, you knew you must be 
asleep all right.” 

She could not tell him that she had iaip, 
open-eyed and sleepless, until she heard 
him softly leave her door, She could only 


meen, 1 was not frightened again. I ws 
silly to be frightened at all.” 

“Ob, no, he said gently, “you couldn't 
help that, particularly after Oordelia’s spin- 
ning those yarns of hers to you! I dare 
say i should have been frightened too, if 
I'd been « girl, and you must have beep 
awfuily scared to faint, poor little thing! ! 
don’t believe you did go to sleep, after all. 
How pale you are—end what have you 
done with your hair? You look like aome- 
body else without your curis.”’ 

He put out bis hand, and gently stroked 
her bright amooth locks—be couid hardly 
have touched the fluttering wing of # ©4P: 
tured bird more tenderly; but there was 8” 
air of pride and proprietorabip in the simp/¢ 
action which horrified the girl. 

She drew back from him, and forcibly 
pulled her hand away trom bis. 

To go back to Durward would be more 
endurable than this, and she turned © 





wards the door, but Dermot stayed 5° 
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He was astonfshed and checked again, 
tor be had meant to follow up that first lit- 
tle venturous Caress. 

“What's the matter? Where are you 
going?” 

“To Cordelia,” she faltered faintly. 

“Nonsense! She doesn’t want you—she’s 
talking to Braithwaite somewhere, I ex- 
pect--and I do want you. You-—you— 
know Ido, don’t you?” Assault was easier 
than strategy, after all, he thought; he 
could manage the one unaided, if not the 
other. “I alwaysdid want you, only I was 
such a fool that I didn’t know it until last 
night But you knew it, dear, didn’t you? 
You always know everything in half the 
time it takes me to understand it. What's 
the matter?’ Why do you look so scared? 
Why don’t you look at me? I haven’t made 
you cross have I?” 

“No, no; butI can’tstay, Dermot—I can’t 
You must let me go; 1 must go to Corde- 
lia, I bave something very important to 
tell her.” 

The wild effort that she was making to 
control herself and to repel him was grow- 
ing too much for her: she trembled on the 
verge of excited tears, of hysterical laugh- 
ter; she felt helpless against the strength 
of the influence which seemed to be drag- 
ging her to him, making impotent her beat 
etlorts of resistance, 

She would give way in another moment, 
and torget Durward and her just-given 
pledge—torget everything. 

Sue did not dare to meet Dermot’s eyes, 
so fond, eager, entreating, and adoring. It 
her touched her again, if he spoke again, 
she would yleld, she knew it, and she made 
one last desperate endeavor to tell him. 
She repeated her last words— 

“] have something to tell Cordelia, and 
Sir Dunston—and you.” 

“All of us?” He ignored Durward as 
completely as Durward had ignored him, 
“Well, tell me first, won’t you? What is 
it?” 

“Yes, I will tell you. Cordelia will guess, 
and Sir Dunston, but not you.”’ 

She had withdrawn still farther from 
him, and stood with one hand upon her 
throat, the other clutching at the heavy 
casement of the window by which she 
stood, and with her eyes still avoiding 
his, 

“No,” he said abruptly, ‘I can’t guess, 
W hat is it?” 

“] am going to marry Durward. He ask- 
ed me, and I have promised.” 

“It’s a lie!’’ cried Dermot roughly; and 
in one frightened glance she saw the color 
tade from his face and return as swiftly— 
saw his eyes gleam fiercely, the veins in 
his forehead swell, and his strong hands 
c'ench, “I dan’t believe it! It’s a lie—a 
rick you’re playing! If you were the moat 
horrible litte hypocrite in the world you 
couldn’t do it—you wouldn’t dare! Why 
do you tell such lies—Just to torture me?’ 
Hestrode towards her and put his hand 
upon her shoulder. ‘‘What do you doit 
for? Haven't you plagued me enough, 
never letting me alone until I don’t carea 
straw for anythiug in the world but you? 
And now you must follow it up with a lie 
like that! Just tell me the truth,’”’ 

“It is the truth.” 

“Itis not—I’ll not believe it—it’s a lie! 
Durward—a weak puling selfish baby, 
who'll make you a slave to his whims and 
fancies, and torment and worry you with 
no more care than if you were aastick or 
stone; you can’t mean it! He’d never even 
want to marry you but for that crazy fancy 
of his that he’s managed to bewitch you 
with. He doesn’t care for you—yor don’t 
care for him, and you do for ms, unless 
you are false all through. I know you do 
| saw itin your eyes last night; you are 
alraid to look at mé now, because I should 
se itagain. You can’t look at me and ssy 
you don’t care, Only do that, and I’ll be- 
lieve you— believe you for the most abomi- 
nab.e, deceitful little wretch that there is 
in the world.”’ 

Kosalie could not speak; she was awed, 
irightened by the strength of the storm 
wich she had raised in the boy whom she 
had petted and tormented, and who now 
suddenly broke his bonds and was a boy 
no longer, but a passionate injured man. 

She attempted no denial, but sank down 
on Ler knees, and hid her face by the win- 
low-Re@at, 

“It is true—it is true!l’”’ she gasped; and 
then she heard bim stride away from her 
Without another word, and the next mo- 
ment the air vibrated to the violent slam of 
‘he heavy door which had crashed to be- 
hind him, 

Cordelia, standing with Ross Braithwaite 


atone of the windows of her sitting-room, 
watching the softly-falling snowflakes as 
D6 talked to him, was startied when the 


. Durst abruptly 
marched in 


open and Dermot 





At the sight of his face she cried out in- 
voluntarily: 

“My dear boy, whatever is the matter?” 

“Nothing!” He put away, with more 
roughness than he bad ever before used to 
ber, the hand she placed upon his arm. 
“Don't be a fool, Cordelia, there’s nothing 
the matter with me. Look here, Mr. Braith- 
waite, you’re going back to Scotland to- 
morrow aren’t you?’’ 

“By the morning train from Knoaires- 
dale.’’ , 

“I wanted to say that if you're still in the 
mind of your offer, I’ve made up mine. 
I'll be glad to take it it you’re willing to 
take me.” 

“My dear fellow, I shall be delighted. I 
told you so,’’ 

“Then there’s no need to say anymore 
about it. lshall be ready when you are, 
sir;and thank you for your kindness,” 

He turned off towards the door, but Cor- 
delia checked him. 

“Where are you going, Dermot? Not 
out?’’ 

**Yes I am,’”’ 

“Bat wheser’ 

“Over the dates to Youimere. I saw 
Knabb in Mossendean yesterday, and he 
told me he believed he’d pretty nearly run 
those smuggling beggars to the earth— 
knew where they had stowed the whiskey, 
he meant. I shall go and see if there’s any- 
thing in it—I’m about in the temper for it!” 

**You wont climb the Scaw?”’ 

“Very likely—must see where the scent 
lies, About the best thing we could do 
would be to catch them at their games in 
the Old Woman’s Basket.” 

“Bat in the snow,” exclaimed Cordelia, 
dismayed. ‘Jt is awfully dangerous Der- 
mot ” 

“Confound the snow!’’ retorted Dermot 
grufiiy, and then strode out of the great 
room. 


OHAPTER XV. 


HE short winter day waned, the snow 
T bad ceased to fall, and only one trail 
of almost obliterated footinarks was to 
be seen across the courtyard, where Der- 
mot had crossed tothe gate beneath the 
archway on his way to Youlmere, Gurth 
and Lady had left smaller traces of their 
pattering feet but the snow had soon biot- 
ted them out entirely. The old Castile 
stood frowning down upon the rocky vale 
which led to the cliff road, silent and som- 
bre. Butfor the faint bluish columns of 
smoke which rose from its chimneys to be 
lost in the clear sharp rarefied air, it might 
have been as lifeless and deserted within 
as without, True, in the great kitchen old 
Margery and Dan soolded and hurried their 
various underlings with as much z9al and 
energy 28 usual; butin the distant study 
Sir Dunston sat half-dreaming by the fire, 
wondering why his secretary failed to an- 
awer his ring; and ia Cordelia’s sitting- 
room she and Koss Braithwaite found lit- 
tle to say to each other, bein, caddened by 
the melancholy day and by the approach- 
ing separation which to-morrow would 
bring them. 

Durward still satin the breakfast-room 
in the great cushioned chair which he had 
not left since the morning, sullenly dozing 
and fretting away the lagging bours in soli- 
tude and inaction. 

The gloom of the tast-gathering twilight 
was making the ancient room darker; out- 
side the windows a few large flakes were 
fluttering like feathers in the keen air, 
when the door openen and Cordelia enter- 
ed softly in her long trailing velvet gown- 
She had alighted lamp in her hand and 
put it upon the table, glancing round her 
with some surprise in her pensive eyes, 

“Why, Darward, are you all alone?”’ 

“Alone!l’”’ be echoed fretfully. ‘‘Can’t 
you see lam? Of course 1 am! There 
basn’t been a soul near here for hours.”’ 

But where ia Rosalie?” 

“J don’t know where she is.’’ 

“But | thought she was with you?” said 
Miss Musgrave, puzzied, and advancing to 
the fire. 

“She isn’t then, and hasn’t been. I 
haven’t caught a glimpse of her since you 
sent her down to me this morning, al- 
though I told her I wanted her; and she 
knew pertectly well that I was waiting for 
her to read tome. She hasa headache or 
some fancifu! ailment, 1 suppose, for she 
looked as white as a ghost, and rushed 
away as if had scared her. I only wish 
she felt as ill asl do, neglectful selfish lit- 
tle thing!”’ 

“She had a headache this morning, I 
know—she said so,” remarked Cordelia 


slowly. 
‘Even if she bas she needn’t go off and 
leave meall to myself without a soul wo 
retorted Durward peevishly. 


as you can be! A headache! What's a head- 
ache to make such a fuss about? If her 
head ever throbbed like mine she might 
com piain,”’ 

‘She is likely to complain if you talk to 
her in this fashion!”’ said Cordelia, in sud- 
den contemptuous anger. “For shame, 
Durward, it is you who areselfiah. Any 
one but you would have had a little consid- 
eration tor her, poor child, seeing how hag- 
gard and il! she looked. Becareful, I warn 
you, or you may have her taking 
back her word, and you would not like 
that. It is nearly dinner-time,” she added 
in a changed tone; ‘you had better go and 
dress, bad you not? 1 will go to Rosalie, 
but, if she feels no better, | shal! advise her 
not to come down. Are you coming now?” 

“Yes, if you will give me yourarm to my 
room.’ 

He spoke in a less trettul and compiain- 
ing tone, and leaned so heavily upon her 
arm that Cordelia’s tender heart softened 
again in pity, seeing how really weak and 
powerlew he was. Half way across the hal! 
of the eastern tower he walked beside her; 
but, when they reached the huge fire of 
piled-up logs, he stopped, with his hands 
upon his side, 

“I must reat here for a little while Vorde- 
lia. I can’t go on.’’ 

“But it is only such a little ways further 
on,” she urged. “Oan you not manage 
itr’’ 

On account of his heart trouble, which 
rendered any ascent more or less danger- 
ous; Durward’s usual room was upon the 
ground floor; and it was only when he felt 
particularly strong and well that he attemp- 
ted to mount the winding stairs, 

He had done so On the night of his illness, 
and nota little of his week’s confinement 
might be traced to the fact. 

“No, I can’t—I must rest. You don’t 
know what I fee! like, or you wouldn’t ask 
me. I'll sit here for a little while— there is 
plenty of time befcre dinner yet. Don’t 
you wait though,” he added with unusual 
consideration, as he slowly seated himseif 
in a great chair drawn up within the ruddy 
glow of the fire. 

Cordelia did not wait. She lefthim with 
a word or two and ran up the winding tur- 
ret stairs. 

Tapping lightly atthe door of Rosalie’s 
room she entered, and, to her surprise, she 
found it empty! 


[TO BE OONTINUSD, } 








SOUND AND DisTa Nozs.—The conditions 
under which thesound of a cannon, or even 
the sound ofa human voice, can be heard 
are various. 

Atmospheric currents unquestionably 
have something to do wit it, but there are 
local circumstances which favor or distayvor 
the hearing of sounds at great distances, 
However, the distance at which the ear 
distinguishes sound depends both on the in- 
tensity of the sound, the medium through 
which it is transmitted, and other causes, 
In the Polar regions Sir John Franklin 
sald ‘‘he conversed with ease at a distance 
of more than a mile.”’ 

Sound has a greater force in water. Cal- 
ladon, by experiments madein Lake Ge- 
neva, estimated thata bell submerged in 
the sea might be heard ata distance of 
more than sixty miles, Franklin also says 
that he heard the strfking together o! two 
stones in the water half a mile away. 

The report of cannon travels very tar, 
because it communicates a vibratio:: Ww the 
soil, 

The cannonade of Florence was teard 
beyond Leghorn, about fifty-six miles uff, 
and that of Genoa 100 miles off. 

In 1672 the cannon of Mayence was heard 
at Tiubeck, a village 15 miles off. 

When the English landed in Egypt the 
firing was distinctly heard 150 miles off. 
In 109 the booming of the cannon In Hell- 
goland reached Hanover, a distance of 170 
miles, 

The greatest distance at which artificially 
produced soundsare known to have been 
beard was on Dec, 4 1832, when the cannon 
of Antwerp were heard in the Erzegebirge 
mountains, 570 miles distant, 

The noises produced by an intense erupt- 
ion of Mount Cotopaxi, in South America, 
in 1744, were heard ata distance of 60U 


miles, 
——————>-- -—————__ —— 


Recent Won DuRs.—The Seven Modern 
Wonders of the World are variously given 
as 1, The Art of Printing; 2, Optical In- 
struments —their discovery and invention; 
4, Gunpowder; 4, Steam Engine; 5, Photo- 
graphy; 6, Labor Saving Machinery, and 
7, Electric Telegraph. They are also enu- 
merated as, 1, The Brooklyn Bridge; 2, The 
Great Eastern; 3, The Suez Oanal; 4, The 
Hoosac Tunnel; 5, The Pacific Haliway; 6 
The Submarine Oables, and 7, The Nation 





speak to,” 


‘But you women are a1: & ike—as selfish 


al Park, 








Bric-a-Brace, 





FisueRMEnN's Louck.—Regarding the 
means by which they ‘keep their luock,’’ 
Sootch fishermen have the most curious no- 
tions, None of the crew dare whistle, and 
all must take particular heed that no milk 
or burnt bread gets aboard; the crew are 
forbidden to talk of that unlucky animal 
the hare; it is only when there exists the 
most deadly feud between two crews that 
the men «re wicked enough to throw a dead 
one into an enemy’s boat when there isa 
ohance, 

SHkRRIFrSs,—In one of the rooms in the 
Tower of London there are kept six horse. 
shoes and sixty-one nails, in compliance 
with an old law. The sheriffs of the olty 
were formerely compelled, when they were 
sworn in, to count these, as « proof of their 
education; as in the time of Edward II., 
when this usage began, only well-educated 
men could ovunt to sixty-one, Another re- 
quirement was in proof of strength the new 
sheriff should cut a bundle of sticks; and 
the same knife has always been used, and 
is still in existence, but in place of sticks a 
bundle of matches are now made to answer 
the purpose. 

TIME AND FLOWERS,—A clock recently 
patented in France is an imitation of a 
tamborine, on the parchment head of which 
is painted a circle of flowers, corresponding 
with the hour figures of ordinary dials, On 
examination, two bees, one large and the 
other small, are discovered crawling among 
the flowers, thesmal! bee runs rapidly form 
one flower to another, completing the cir- 
cle in an hour, while the large one takes 
twelve hours to complete the circuit, The 
parchment circuit is unbroken, and the 
bees simply laid upon it, but two magnets 
connected with the clock-work inside the 
tamborine wove justjunder the membrane 
and the insects, which are of tron, follow 
them. 

Tue Kia -TRes.—In Latin myths the fig- 
tree wus held sacred to Bacchus, and em- 
ployed in religious ceremonies. A tree of 
this variety is said to ‘have overshadowed 
Romulus and Remus, the twin founders of 
Rome, in the wolt's cave, The sacred fig 
is chiefly planted in India asa religious 
object, being regarded as sacred by both 
Brahmas and Buddbistsa. A gigantic tree 
ot this variety, growing in Oeylon, is said 
to be one of the oldest trees in this world, 
and, if tradition is to be trusted it grew 
from a branch of the tree under which Gau- 
tama Buddha became endued with divine 
powers, and has always been held in the 
highest veneration. 

QugER CLOOKs,—About one hundred 
y°*rsago aman named Proz made a very 
curious clock. Upon the top sat a negro, 
a shepherd and a dog. When the clock 
struck the negro played six tunes on a 
flute, and the dog moved towards him as 
though glad to see him. The Swiss watch- 
makers have invented a watch for the 
biind. A small peg is setin the middle of 
each figure. When the hour hand is mov- 
ing towards the given bour the peg for 
that hour drops. The person finds the peg 
is down, and then counts back to twelve, 
Catherine I., of Kussia, bad a musical 
watoh. Inthe interior was the Ho,y Sep- 
ulchre and the Homan guard, Hy touching 
aspring the stones moved away from the 
door of the sepulchre, the guard kneeled 
down, angels appeared, and the holy wo- 
man stepped into the tomb, and sang the 
Kester song of the Kussian churches. 


ENGLISH Lawy Rs, --The fact that mem- 
bers of the Inns of Law were heid to be ser- 
vants of the Crown ta still felt. Itisan ar- 
ticle of Magna Charta that justice shal! not 
be sold, and a king’s servant could not re- 
ceive payment for aiding a subject to re 
ceive the benefitofthe law. Even at the 
present day a barrister cannot recover by 
an action at law any feo to which he may be 
morally eutitied, Formerly the money was 
dropped, aa if secretely into the hood of the 
gown, wWhereat now & member adopts the 
more open method of refusing to go Into 
court until his clerk has received the fee 
marked upon his brief. Queen Mary ap- 
peara to have been the first to give atten- 
tion to the dress of the students at law, 
She regulated their hose; whiie her succea- 
sor, Elizabeth, insisted upon beards, rufia, 
and curled hair, and forbade the wearing 
of swords. The black gown |s @ relies of the 
ecclesiastic element that once prevailed in 
thecourts of law, and the horsehair wig, 
whic a reforming Chancellor may one day 
sweep away, is @ survival of the time when 
men were ashamed to wear tbeir natura! 
hair. 
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Oh, sometimes giimpers on my sight 
Through present wrong the eternal right, 
And step by step since time began. 

i eee the eteady gain of man. 


That el! of good the past bath hat, 
Hemaines to make our own Ume giad. 
Car commosn dally iife divine, 

And every land «a Paicetine. 


Por ell the new transcends the oi 4 
le signe and okens manifold, 
Biaves rise up men, the olive wares 
With roots deep set in bailie-eraves. 


Through the harsh notees of our day, 

A low, eweet preiude finds ite way; 

Through clouds of doubt and creeds of fear 

A light le breaking calm and clear. 
——— 2 


Shadowed by Fate. 


8Y THE AUTHOR OF “NULL AND VorpD.” 





“MADAM'S WARD," THE HOUSE IN 
THES OLOGE," ‘WHITE BRRRIE® 
AND RED,” “ONLY ONS 


LOVE," BTO., BTO. 


CHAPTER XXIII,—(oonTINUED.) 


T died away in& low, floating barmony, 
and then and not (!!) then the applause 
broke out. 

She went off the stage while the roar 
still rang through the bouse, and cries of 
“encore” resounded more loudly than be- 
fore, 

Mr. Stapleson came up to the wings, sur- 
rounded by a small crowd; and caught her 
band. 

“My dear young lady!" was ali he could 


erncoret enoore!"" shouted, roared, 
sbrieked the audience. 

“(30 on n—sing it again,” he said, 
mopping his forehead; vut Mra. Berry held 
her arm, 

“No, alr. She has a hard night's work,— 
a heavy heart. Let them walt; they will be 
ail the better pleased later on!"’ 

“Well, well,’’ said Mr. Stapleson, amidat 
the din; ‘‘what do you say, Miss Howard? 
It all reste with you,—your word is law! 
Sitdown. A cheir here, some of you! Con- 
found it, why don't you bringa chair! Will 
you, sing it again?’ 

uf will do as Mra. Kerry advises,’’ said 
Iria; “but—" she bluahed—‘‘if they enoore 
Paul's song | will sing that again, yes, and 
again.” 

He had limped upstairs in time to hear 
her, and it was a sight to see the tears 
standing in hia eyes, 

“Oh, Mabel!’ be exclaimed, but Mr. Sta- 
pleson drove him away. 

“Now, none of that, Paul! (ulet, all of 
you, I can’t and won’t have her upset! You 
oan do what you like when the curtain is 
down on the last act, but I won’t have her 
upset now. Go downstairs, Miss Howard. 
Take care of ber, Mra. Berry.”’ 

Mra, Berry laughed as she led the way to 
Iria’s dreesing-room to change her dress 
for the black prison one. 

“TI never saw Mr. Stapleson so delighted 
and considerate,’’ she said. 

“You thing be is pleased?’’ sald Jrin, who 
soarcely as yet realized the extent of the 
satisfaction she had given. 

“Pleased! Yos, indeed. But I’m glad 
you take it so sensibly, my dear,’’ she 
added. “The play ia not over yet. I've 
seen audiences mad with delight at the 
first act, and mad with anger at the last, 
Not that I think that will be tne case to- 
olgbt, but you are wise to keep ool and 
within yoursel!.”’ 

Bot though she spoke #0 discreetly, Mra. 
Berry herself was trembling in delight, for 
lris’s modest demeanor had obarimed her, 
and completed her conquest of the old 
actrean’s heart. 

In the front of the house the debutante 
wes being discussed with the greatest 
eagerness, 

Critics gathered round the bar in the re- 
freshment saloon and conversed in grave 
undertones, while fashionable notorieties 
were already prophesying that Miss Ma- 
bel Howard would be the success of the 
season. 

Her (race the Dachess of Rosadale 
was in a private box, and was quite 
elated at the impression Mise Howard had 
made, 

‘I discovered ber!’ she said with asmile. 
“I wonder who she is? Do somebody go 
and find out.” 

Fs have ag trying to find out for the 

wo mon r grace,’’ said a n- 
tleman standing by her chair, ‘and “not 
one of us can discover anything. The 
‘fair inconito’ isthe name we have given 
her.”’ 

“Sue is a lady be she whoever and what 
else ehe may,” said her grace with quiet 
decision. ‘Did I tell you how I found her 
sitting In the drawing-room, behind the 
— and mistook her for one of the 
visitors?”’ 

The second act commenced, and the 
audience settled in their places with pleased 
and eager @xpectation. 

It has been more than hinted that ‘‘The 
Imprisoned Princess” was not by any 
means a perfect opera, but the audience 
would have endured a mach worse under 


There was « chorus of pessant giris, a 
sort of dirge,introduced no one Knew why, 
but it was and the ws 
for the tenor’s serenade and the song | 
had tosing In response, the song to which 
Paul had com the music, 

The tenor ee up bis best spirits 
under the inspiriting influence of succes, 
and eang remerkably weli, but the audience 
Ge ant eedim a0 cases they were too 
anxious to t Genet opese. 

Saddenly, st the large, iron-barred win- 
dow upon which the moonlight was stream- 
ing, Iris appeared. 

There was a sound of appisuse, but it 
was busbed instantly as her sweet, clear 
volce rose with the first notes of the plain- 
tive melody, 

Witb ber white bands clasped on the bar, 
her beautiful fece upturned to the moon, 
shesanges if ber heart were in every 
word, 

It was art concealing art, the truest kind 
of art, and to the eyes of not a few tears 
rose and dimmed the view of the exquisite 
face with ite touching expression of sorrow 
and resignation. 

Paui sat and gszed at her, and his bow 
hung motionless in bis ° 

It was his music she was alnging, and he 
knew thatshe was forgetting everything 
but that while she was singing, and that it 
was just this forgetfulness wh made the 
whole thing pertect. 

The moment the last note had died 
away there arose a perfect storm of ap- 
pause, 

Men who were wont usually to sit in 
cynical, biase indifierence, clapped and 
erled “Bravol’” ladies leant forward and 
waved their handkerchiefs; and from all 
parts of the house rose the cry of ‘‘encore’’ 
which denied refusal, 

Iris, ag she stood with the brilliant house 
swimming in the yellow haze that rose 
from the footlightsa, thought of the boy sit- 
ting In his place in the orchestra, and, for 
the first time sinoe the night of her father's 
death, a glow of happiness suffused her 
sorrow-iaden beart. 

She glanced down atthe hand, and she 
saw Paul bending forward, with both his 
hands clas before his face, He was 
weeping with sheer joy. 

Nhe sang the song again, even more per- 
feotiy than at first, and the house was not 
contented; Mra, Berry, who stood juat be- 
iow her, and, of course, out of sight, whis- 
pered, “Sing the verse again,’’ and sne did 
so, then glided from the window. 

Kut the partial view of her, and her swift 
disappearance, did not satisty the audience, 
and they shouted her name; the uproar 
completely stopped the action of the scene, 
and the tenor stood for a moment perpiexed 
and slightly bewildered; then, with ali an 
actor's grace, he stepped to the wi and, 
vefore Iria quite knew what he was doing, 
he had led ber on to the stage, and down to 
the footlights, 

A storm of approbation greeted her, and 
the duchess, ee forward, raised her 
boug uet and tossed it at her feet. 

It was thesignal for a general ovation, 
and half-a-dozen other ladies followed suit 
with thelr bouquets, and soon the poor 
tenor had his hands full, 

This pleased the audienoce,and they broke 
out into fresh plaudits, amidst which [ris, 
bowing thbri Sepereess. 

The greatest excitement reigned behind 
the scenes, and as Iris made her way to her 
room she passed through a lane of specta- 
tors, who clapped as heartily asthe people 
in front bad done, 

It was a success without a flaw, and it 
needed only the Saas of the last 
act to make it a perfect ce of triumph. 
In this act she had to display # joycusness 
and brightness which would form a strik- 
ing contrast to the sadness of the first two, 
and in this act it would be seen whether 
she was really as great an actress as she 
was a singer. 

Mrs, Berry was wild with delight, but 
abe had ber doubts about the last act. 

Would Iris be abie to dispei the meian- 
choly which seemed to rest upon and over- 

shadow herf 

Even at the moment as she was arrang- 
ing the magnificent dress, she noticed that 
the shadow was creeping over [ris'’s beauti- 
ful face, and she talked quickly and gaily 
to dispel it. 

“All this has been very trying and wear- 
ing, my dear,” she said, ‘bat you must not 
break down. You will want all your 

strength for the business in the lost scene. 
You ought to be, and to look, bappy, with 
this wonderful triumph. 1 aman old 
hand, but [ neversaw anything like it since 
Patti's first appearance. Come now, you 
mnust take a glass of wine,”’ 

But Irie shook ber head, and the shadow 
on her face grew darker. 

In the mi of the mad excitement, a 
voice had seemed to whisper to her—“Of 
what avaii is it to you? You have lost all 
that can make life worth living,and thougn 
your praises ring from one end of ‘the 
world to the other, they cannot give you 
back any one of the th that have van- 
ished from you for ever; father—home—the 
man you love!’’ 

“My deaz, my dearf” said poor Mra 
Berry, nf 5 3 do you look so sad? You 
ought to be brimming over with delight! 
Aren’t you glad that you have succeeded 
80 wonderfally?” 

‘Yes,’ sald Iria, rousing herself, ‘oh 
yes! How kind every one has been, en 
forgive me—I—I was thinkiog—’’ she stop- 
ed short, and ber eyes fill with tears, 
Mra. Berry looked aghast with dismay. If 
this mood lasted the act was doomed! At 





the inducement of seeing and hearing Ma- 
bel Howard. ' 

The prison scene opened; a moon!'t stage, 
from which the sombre walls rose gaunt 
and grim. 


' 
i 
’ 
i 


| that moment there came es knock at the 


ioor, and Paul was admitted. 


imeself at Irie’s knee, 


cried. “Oh, what can I say to you?—how 
can I tell you how ilem? M 
beart seems bursting!” and he preesed b 


tiny pand to bis 6 as the tears rolled 
down bis cheeks. “Mabel—my song! It 
seemed as if an ange! were singing it! And 
they are ail talking about it, and some of 
them have sent for me to come to them 
after the performance; and, Mabel, it ia all 
you,—all you!” 

Iris bent over bim and smoothed the 

iden hair from bis forehead. 

“Has it made you so happy, Paal?” she 
murmured; “then I will be bappy, too, 
dear! Bat it is no wonder they = talking 
about u; it was your song, 
my a voice, Ob Paul, "% talk of 
gratitude to me; it is ] who should be, and 
am—yes, { am!—grateful to you!” and ahe 
rose alert and mod —_— one 

Mra. Berr m ou A 

“You pave ereed a charm, Paull!l’’ she 
whis ‘Go away now, or you'll un- 
do al! the good you havedone, You have 
madea good many poome bappy to-night, 
my dear,’’ she — . a none of 
them so ba as Pau 

‘“Lhen | ee done some good!’’ said Iris, 
and the smile Mrs. Berry had been waiting 
for broke over her face. . 

Mra. Berry with simple cunning, contin- 
ued talking aboat Paul until the call boy 
came, then harried her to thé win 

The orchestra was playing a brilliant wed- 
ding march, a gaily-dreased crowd of peas- 
ants were singing a blithsome chorus, 
awaiting the bride, 

The cue came, and Iris stepped on to the 


Her appearance in tne magnificent dress 
smote the audience with a treah delight,and 
when she sang her solo, and then glided 
into the final duet with the bridegroom, the 
applause which broke out seemed to sur- 
pans all the former plaudits. 

1t was a perfect hurricane, an ovation 
which a veteran might have been proud of. 
Men and women rose in their seats, the for- 
ner clapping and shouting ‘“Bravo!”’ the 
latter waving pocket handkerchiefs, Bou- 
quets were passed trom the back of the 
stalls and the boxes to gentlemen near 
enough to the stage to throw them at Iris’s 
feet; and to one ioud shout for her recall 
the curtain went down. 

There were cries for the manager, and 
Mr. Stapleson, his big face one substantial 
smile, tcok her by the hand and led her on. 
He kept ber fora moment in front of the 
curtain,—so long that Iris’s face grew rose- 
red, for she could see the shouting crowd 
now quite plainly,—then slowly, and with 
obvious reluctance, he led her away. 

Autbor, com r, actors, and artista 
wore called, and when at last the audience 
consented to leave the theatre, they did so 
with her name upon their lips,—her suc 
cess was complete! 

She stood tne centre ofan enthusiastic 
crowd of actors and chorus singers, a faint 
smile upon her paie face; but as they all 
noticed, and remarked afterwards, perfect- 
ly calm and sel f-posseseed, until Mr. Staple- 
son came up and with hin elaborate bow, 


— 

‘(Mies Howard, on’ my own behalf and 
that of my company,I thank you! I say 
nothing inthe way of congratulations, for 
that’’—and he waved his hand—‘‘woulp be 
superfluous with my theatre still echoing 
the wonderful applause which has been 
showered upon you to-night; but I must 
say, insimple words, that lavisn as that ap- 
a has been, it has been justly earned! 

iss Howard, you have a beautiful voice, 
and you were rn aD actress; and the fact 
that your first appearance was on the boards 
of the Lyric, will ever be a source of pride 
tome. Ladies and —-, I call tor a 
cheer for Mias Mabel Howard!”’ 

it was given most heartily, and not 
until she had snaken hands with a score 
or so of them did Iris escape to her own 
room, 

When she was dressed, Mr. Stapleson 
stood at the door waiting for her, 

‘*You are tired to-night, Miss Howard,” 
he said, ‘‘and | will nottrouble you with 
business; but, 1f you will permit me to cail 
upon you to-morrow morning, I shall nave 
the pleasure of making you an offer which 
{ trust you will notconsider an unreason- 
able or inadequate one. I think I may say 
that you can trust me.”’ 

‘(Indeed I can!’’ said Iris holding out her 
hand. ‘‘l1 am tired, but not too tired, Mr, 
Stapleson, to thank you and all the rest for 
your kindness to me, If I have succeeded 
w-night in the task I so rashly undertook, 
it is all owing to the pains you have taken 
to teach me. I shall never forget your 
kindneas!’’ 

Mr. Stapleson escorted her to the cab 
which was heyy | and went back to the 
rest, spparently too amazed for ech, At 
last he broke out with: ve 

“Weil, wonders will never cease! I did 
think I knew allthe ropes in my line of 
business, but I’ve secured a successful! ac- 
tress who doesn’t think it’s all her own 
doing, and isn’t too proud to admit that 
somebod else may have had some share 
init, It’sa heavy blow! Somebody get 
mee glass of whiskey, for it’s completely 
bowled me over.”’ 

“Mies Howard is a lady,” said Mra. 
Sarey who was standing within hear- 
n 


&- 

“That's it, I suppose!” he assented. 
“Well, | said shecouid trast me, and so 
she can! She shan’t have any reason to cali 
me stingy! Thanked uealil round! Bless 
my soul, it’s too surprising! Phew, what a 
night it has been! What a success! I'l) 
bet a hundred to one ‘The Imprisoned 
Princess’ runs fortwo bundred nights, to 
aay nothing of the provinces——”’ 





With acry ho limped forward and threw | 


‘Of course!’ he assented. ‘What! 





“With Mies Howard in it,”” put in Mra, | 
| Berry quietly. 


| cared for, ti reserves kept up, tue ver 
‘Oh, Mabeli—dear, dear Mabel!’ he | A ad ty 


| 
' house and furniture cared for as 


sharply, ‘you don’t think she will leave 
me?” 

“] said just how that she was a iady,” 
retorted Mra, Berry. ‘She is not a Miss 
Alfrede.’’ 

‘That's true; and a lady's word is a8 good 
as her bond! Tut—ab! I see, youthink she 
will marry! That’s what you are thinkin 
off With ber face and ber voloe—ah, yeat" 
and he fell into a sudden melancholy. 

‘Mies Goward is one of the most beanti. 
fal creatures { mare ever coene etd, Minn, 
Berr on her services’ glov 
“putt *t think she will marry.” on 

Mr. Stapleson drew a long breath. 

“Let's hope not!” he exclaimed nervous. 
ly. ‘Well, she shall never bave cause to 

‘et her first appearance at the Lyric,” 
an er good-hearted manager meant what 
he said. 

It wasa eter A a night, but the 
air seemed coo! after the atmosphere 
of the theatre, and Iris stopped Paul at 
the stage door to see if he was wrapped 


a 

"The boy’s face was flashed, and his large 
blue eyes unnaturally bright, and the hand 
which clasped hers tightly felt not and 
feverish. 

“Paul, you have nothing round your 
neck!’ she said chidingly. 

He started as if from a happy dreaw, and 
louked up at her with a rapt smile. 

“] am warm—to the heart, Mabel!’ he 
murmured, 

“All the more reason why you should 
wrap up, you careless poy!’”’ she retorted, 
and she took a fleecy cloud from her arm 
and folded it round him. 

They had paused a moment or two while 
she was doing this, and the cabman opened 
the door, a man, who bad been standing in 
the shadow of tbe wall, cautiously stole 
near them and peered into Iris’s face, 

He was a tall, thin man, with dense black 
eyes that shone like beads in the moonlight 
and the hand with which he dragged his 
slouch hatover his eyes was white and long 
like a bird’s claw. 

One giance seemed to satisfy him, for, 
with a smile that showed a scar upon his 
temple, he drew back into the shadow and 
waited motionless until Iris and Paul had 
entered the cab. 

Then he stole out steathily, ranning with 
long strides—as asieuth hound runs when 
it starts in pursuit of its prey,—he followed 
the cab into the Strand. Here, witb a geat- 
ure, he beckoned a hansom, and jumping 
in, pointed to the tour-wheeler. 

“Follow that cab,” be said distinctly. 
“Keep it in sight, and 1’!l give you—” he 
smiled and dropped his voice so that it was 
inaudible—“your proper fare! Saints and 
angels, what salice of luck! The beautiful 
lris a successful opera singer! She will be 
the of London! She will make her for- 
tune! Well, well! She will not ovegrudge a 
little to an old friend—especially when that 
old friend knows so much! Baptiste, my 
child you gave them the slip just in time! 
Once more the goddess Fortune smiles up- 
on you! Bat be eor be wary, my good 
infant! You hold good cards, Baptiste, but 
you must play them carefully! Yes, you 
must play them carefully!’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 





HE summer sun shone b tly on the 
Revels, making its stone e look 
like Carrara marble, and turning the 
water of its fountains into es of 
many-colored gems, 
Anyone rding the magnificent place, 


brilliant in all itesummer bravery, might 
have been excused for exclaiming, “How 
happy must be its r!’’ litte guess 
ing the fortunate owner of so much 
wealth and splendor was one of the most 
melancholy and unhappy of mortals. 

Lord Heron leant agaiost the balcony of 
the terrace, smoking «@ cigar. 

There were ennui and sadness not only 
in the expresaion of his handsome face, but 
in the very listlessness of his attitude, and 
he iooked out upon the vista of smiling 
lawns and gardens and green-clad park a 
aman might look whose eyes rested upon 
a barren desert instead of as beautiful « 
scene as Engiand could produce. 

He stood alone on the vast terrace, and 
his present solitude was but symbolical of 
the solitude of his heart. 

If he had followed his own wishes he 
would have been hundreds of miles away 
from Knighton Revels, out in the Rockies, 
tracking the grizzly or, across the Veldt, bunt 
ing with the Kaffirs, anywhere, and at 
anything that might bring him forgetfal- 

esa. 


n 

But she had laid her injunction wees him. 
“Go tothe Revels, and live for the place 
and people, which are now yours!’’ she had 
said, and he had obeyed her, ashe would 
have obeyed any other command or wish 
she had uttered, though at a cost which Iris 
little guessed, for there was not a moment 
ot the day that he was not reminded of 
her 


As it had been on the day of bis first visit 
to the place, when he found ber music 00 
the piano, her gloves and sciasorsin the 
conservatory, so it was now, 

She had laid her impress upon the bouse, 
and he could not fail to be conscious of it. 

It was Iris, Iris everywhere. from her 
portrait in the picture gallery, to the very 
dogs in the stabies, who had n wont lo 
bound forward with delight at the sound of 
her voice! 

He did his duty. He was lord and mss 
ter of the vast pface, and he reigned 0° 
faineani donsttin , Degleccful master, Dut 
a careful and conscientious one. 

It he had been going to deliver it upst® 
stated time,he could not have administer 
the vast estate more carefully. 

Tne farms were looked alter, the gr . 


f he 
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been a steward who would at some time 
or other, sooner or later, have to render an 
account to an exacting master. 

Yet, with all his strictness, the people 
soon learnt to like as well as respect 


bim. 

Tbere was atouch of pit d respect 
as well as liking in their aititade towards 
him, for it was evident to the most care- 
leas observer that Lord Herou was not a 
happy man. 

No one had heard him laugh since he 
had come back from London and taken to 
living at the Revels, no one hed seen more 
than the gravest eamile on his handsome 
face, and there was a melancholy in his 
dark eyes that never left them, nor tened 
under any circumstances, 

Alone, in solitude, he spent his days and 
nights, and principally in the library or in 
the little walled garden in which stood the 
sun-dial, 

It was a favorite s with him, because 
there he was sure of being left alone, and 
he gave orders that no one was to disturb 
bim, 

Many an hour he spent peste round the 
trim lawn bordered witb its old-time flow- 
ers, thinking of tue strange fate which had 
given him land and houses and a vast 
wealth, and with the same hand robped 
bimot that which be eoqases far above all 
the rest —the woman be loved with a love 
which absorbed his whole being, 

He was never tired of cailing up the 
beautiful face as he bad seen it that day 
sbe saved bis life, and again as pale and 
wet with tears she sat beside him in the 
London park and bade him farewell for 
ever, 

Every word she had attered was graven 
on his beart, and he could fancy that he 
could hear the tones of her vo as be 
waiked in tne little garden, which they 
had told him was a favorite naunt of hers, 
aud in which ber presence seemed atill to 
linger. : 

itis not given to ordinary men to love in 
this fashion; but Lord Heron was not an 
ordinary imap. 

He had sed through bis early youth 
untouched by passion; his heart had been 
asieep until a glance, a word from Iris had 
awakened it, and the love born that morn: 
ing by the stream was alove which would 
last till death. 

The county people were,not unnaturally, 
very much disgusted at the mood and 
manner of the wealthy Earl of Cover- 
dale, 

Tey had, most of them, daughters to be 
married, and would gladly have seen one 
of them installed as wistress of Knighton 
Revels, but to all their advances Heron 
Coverdale remained as irresponsive as the 
rocks against which the sea beats, or tide 
laps, in vain. 

He returned their calis or left a card, but 
the exchange of civilities ended there, and 
i, was 800n accepted as an unwelcome fact 
that the Earl of Coverdale desired—to be 
left alone! 

About a couple of miles from the Revels 
was a Smal! place, half cottage half villa, 
called the Priory, and a great deal of cari- 
osity and interest was excited when it was 
known that Lord Foyle bad taken it, and 
that he and his daughbter,the beautifal Lady 
Lilian, intended epending the summer 
months there, 

Lady Liiian’s health had not been quite 
80 robust as could have been wished, i. was 
said by some, while others declared t at 
other reasons than those connected with 
heaith had brought them down witbin hail 
of the Revels, 

The Priory wasa pretty place, of two 
stories only; the rooms were not large, but 
they were pieasantly situated and turned 
totne south sun, there was a nice ver- 
andah round the uouse, and plenty of 
flowers, 

Lady Lilian had found the rooms plainly 
and rather barely furnished, but she had 
set to work and, with the help of the local 
upbolsterer and some things from London, 
transformed the ‘best parior’’ into acharm- 
ing little drawing-room full of knick- 
knacks,and sufficiently provided with easy 
chairs and lounges, with some choice pict- 
ures and rose-colored curtains, 

In this littie room she sat, while two 
miles distant Lord Heron smoked bis cigar 
on the terrace, 

Lady Lilian was dressed in a morning 
robe of pale blue edged withacreamy lace, 
which fell upon her hands and nestled 
round her throat, making them seem all 
the whiter by contrast, 

A French novel lay at her feet,and a 
large bowl of roses stood on a table beside 
oor, 

Outside the yy window, under the 
verandah, stood the earl, smoking a cigar- 
f tte, 

His thin, sharp, aristocratic face wore a 
calculating, and not altogether eatisfied ex- 
pression, and under his haift-iowered lida 
toe hard gray eyes shone with a restless, 
irritated gleam, 

Evide itly be had been holding a confer- 
6ucé with the beautiful Lilian, a conier- 
ence in whichshe bad managed to obtain 
the advantage, for he flung the cigarette 
from bina witn @ strange compression of 
‘he lips, and said, as if resuming the con- 
versation: 

“I don’t doubt your cleverness and tact, 
iny déar Lilian, but Iam afraid they will 
be of littie use to you on this occasion.” 

“Thanks, papal Cleverness and tact are 
alwaysot use,” she said, with a soft smile. 


“Talleyrand says that the emergency 
proves the mwan—hbe might have added wo- 
nan, 
, “There is ousergency enough now,” said 
Ord Foyle grimiy. “As I think J have 
'Oid you, Lilian, | ag almost at tue end of 
Othe My wan of business wrote to 
6 gay ila vere woney can be raised, 


lashes, 


despair. I’msorry itis so dull for you, 
days?”’ 
ron?”’ 


a 80't laugh. 
me.”’ 


cigarette. 


‘but on the understanding that if he 
should not be persuaded to emerge from 


town. 
sea——””’ 


one has taken a fancy 
one,” 


unit. 
“Really? I had no idea,” 


she sai 


oppusition that gives tne oe a zest? If 
he bad fallen at the first shot It 


cared to stretch out m 
sets me at defiance, and treats me witb in- 
difference, that I feel I mast have him at 


or take a ride, papa, and leave me to my- 
self a little while.’ 


ed up and down the room with asiow,glid- 





ona Prada ~ yo ba have to be done. 

may Ww © ‘*ometh is— 
for the best of al! vimana pa I be- 
cause he doesn’t know. This, however, is 
plain, that unless a think there is a 
chance of succeeding in the object for 
whioh we came down to this forsaken hole 


Lady Lilian laughed. 

“Now, papa! You can’t really be serious! 
If ever there was a lovely spot in creation 
this is one,and you oall it a ftorssken 


bole!” 

“T re forsaken hole!”’ he retorted. 
“It be lovely, but it is forsaken. A 
desert d might be beautiful enough, 
but I fancy that neither you nor I would 
find it much to our taste. There is no one 
down here to—to——” 


Lady 1 sasmnees and eonate with,” put in 
tlian, with a smile, 
He flushed. 


“I was going to add, but I spared your 
sensitiveness, ‘to dated 

“Thanks!’’ she said. ‘You are always 
80 considerate, papa. But 1 think you are 
wrong; you forget Lord Heron.” 

He made a gesture of impatience, 

“Heron Coverdale!” he said. “No, I 
have not forgotten him. I know we came 
down here to atalk him. And whatis the 
result? Heron Uoverdale has shut himself 
up in the Revels, and remains there like a 
bermit crab in ite shell; and there he is 
likely toremain, for ali I can see to the 
con . At any rate, he does not appear 
at all desirous of our company. Candidly, 
Lilian, I am convinced ee are wasting 
yourtime. I admit that he is worth trying 
for—I don’t krow a more beautiful piace 
than the Revels—but the man ts beyond 
you, thatis my opinion. He is wrapped 
up in some trouble or worry, that makes 
him insensible even to your charms,” and 
the earl made a slight bow of mingied 
mockery and impatience. 

A faint flash stole over Lady Lillian’s 
face, and her eyes flashed under her long 


“Give me a little longer, papa,” she said. 
“T admit that Lora Coverdale is what the 
French call a‘little difficuit,’ but I don’t 


but couldn’t you go up totown for a tew 
‘And leave you here without a chape 


“On, I should be all safe,’’ she said, with 
‘*No one wiil run away with 


He shook his head, and took out another 


**1’ll give you a little longer,” he said, 


his retreat in a week, then we go back to 
Aiter all there are other fish in the 


““Yos,’’? murmured Lady Lilian, ‘“‘but if 
to a particular 


Lord Foyle looked at his daughter in- 


She laughed. 

**You did not credit me with that awk- 
ward Ph curlosity—a heart?”’ 

- Well, call ita whim, papa, But 

whether it is that or anything more seriou 
I have set my mind upon winning Lor 
Joverdale,”’ 

Then after a moment’s pause, she added 
ina very low voice: 

“Don’t you understand that it is just the 


hink it is 
very likely that I should have scarosly 

hand to secure him, 
but——”’ her eyes flashed, “it is because he 


my chariot-wheels; and I will!’’ she added, 
with quiet determination. “Go and fish, 


Lord Foyle looked at her attentively for 
a moment, then raising his hat, walked off, 
with bis brows cnitthougobtfully. 

Lady Lilian slid off the couch, and wa!k- 


ing wotion, her bands clasped in front of 
ber, her eyes fixed on the ground. 

If anyone had told ber that she had fallen 
in love with Heron Coverdale, she would 
have quietly laugbed the idea to scorn, end 
yot—aad yet! 

Was it ambition, or craving for wealth 
and power ouly, that supplied the imo- 
tive’ 

With a short, sharp sigh she went up- 
stairs, put on her outdoor things, and went 
out, with her book in ber band. 

Taking the road that led to the Revels she 
ascended a hill, aud stood for a few mio- 
ments loosing at tie great pileof buildings 
that shone whitely in the sun. 

It was a prize well worth scheming for; to 
be the Countess of Coverdale, and the mir- 
tress of Knighton Revels! 

Then she descended the hill, and, turning 
to the right, made her way towards the 
stream, and finding ashady nook beneath 
some tr sat down and opened her book, 
and waited patiently, for, with the aid of a 
good pair of glasses, she had observed from 
her window at the Priory that it was Lor« | 
Heron’s custom to walk beside the stream 
about this time of the morning, 

Half an hour passed, and though the 
book lay open in her hand, nota page bad | 
been turned; then she caught a glimpse of 
atall, stalwart figure coming along the 
valley. 

It was 
rod. 

She watched tne grace 


lie 
fally 





Heron Coverdale, with bis fishing 
ful figure thought 


lant was not very 


It was evident Lpat Oo 


tent upon the trout, for every now and 
then he stood, with his rod in his hand, 
looking moodily at the sanlit bille while 
tbe stream babbled by him unheeded. 
Presently hecame opposite ber, and as 
oh back to throw a fiy, he saw 
He started and his face flusbed for a mo- 
ment; she was sitting on the very spot 
where Iris had stood at their first meet- 


ing. 

Pere second he remained motionless; 
then recovering himself, he raised his hat 
and came towards her. 

Lady Lilian looked up from her book and 
uttered a little exclamation of surprise as 
he spoke, 

“Oh, Lord Coverdale, is it you? Wou 
startled me! { thought, like Robinson 
Crusoe, 1 was ‘monarch of all I sur- 

! , 


v 
“y ” he said gravely, 
tookine® own PS . 7 
Sue was dreased in uisite taste, in a 
Ugbt eoft material combining simplicity and 
elegance, 

A straw hat with a pale blue ribbon 
crowned her golden head, her hair bound 
in a tight coil that Venus herself inight 
have envied. 

When be had last seen her she was in 
ball room costume, and the contrast 
gu and at the same tiine vaguely pleased 

m. 

His conscience smote him, too, Though 
Lord Foyle and he were old friends, he 
nad done nothing to welcome them to the 
neighborhood beyond imaking a formal 
call and, as they were not at home, leaving 
a card. 

“What a lovely morning!” she said, tilt 
ing ber straw hat from her brow. ‘I came 
bere to read, but itis so beautiful that | 
can scarcely fix my attention on the book 
—which israthera stupid one. You ar: 
fishing?” : 

**Yes,’’ he said moodily. 

“Let me see what you have catght,”’ she 
sald. 

He slang the creel off his shoulder and 
opened the lids. 

“Poor things!—how pretty they look!” 
she said. ‘But you bave not got many; are 
they not rising?” 

“You,’’ he replied; “but I am not very 
keen this morning. Howts Lord Foyle?’’ 

‘Papa? Ob, he is very well, thanke. 1 
left him smoking his eternal cigarette 
and deploring the dulnees of the neigh- 
borhood.”’ 

Lord Coverdale frowned involuntarily. 
He had certainly done nothing to make 
Kolghton lively for his old friend, 

“] am afraid he has found it duil,’’ he 
said, ‘and I feel guilty. I ought to have 
called again, but———” 

He stopped short. What reason could he 

ive? 
. Lady Lilian laughed soltly. 

“Oh, please, don’t,” she said. ‘Don’t 
think we rude, but we came down here 
for quiet—at least I did,” and she smother- 


credulously, and with something as near | ed a sigb. 
asveeras his refined nature would per- Lord Heron looked at her with faint 
curiosity. 


He, with the rest of the world, had re- 
garded Lady Lilian Foyle as a mere but- 
ier fly, oasking in the sunlight of galety and 
admiration; and ‘‘quietude”’ and she seem 
ed so very antagonistic! 

*“] cannot Imagine Lady Lillian being 
enamored of quietude,”’ he said, with « 
slight sunile, 

She looked up at him with aquick glance 
of reproach aa it seemed. 

“You think me the embodiment of lev 
ity, no doubt?’ she said. ‘There isa very 
trite saw that says, ‘Don't judge by appear 
enoea,’ Lord Coverdale,’’ then, before he 
could make any response, she said, “D> 
you know I tb I could catch as many 
fish as you?”’ 

“Can you throw a fly?” he said. 

Sne laughed ber musical laugh,and shot 
a giance of pleasant mockery at him. 

“You think Ican only dance and pour 
out tea—confess, now!” sheaaid. “Will you 
lend ine your rod?” 

“Wiliingly,” he replied, “and I hope 
vou will make a better use of it than | 
ha e done.” 

Sne rose and took the rod from his band, 
and they walked side by to the clear 
streain. 

Lady Lilian nad learaed to throw aw fly 
when sve wasalittie girl and ignorant of! 
toe world and its vanitiesand as sho stood, 
with one foot ona jatting stone, and ber 
rod beld lightly bat commandingty, Lord 
Heron saw that she had made no vain 
bow, 

Light asa feather the fly descended on 
the water, and as the line tightenoe! he saw 
that she bad hooked a fish. 

“Snail I help you?” he said 
got one!” 

“No, thanka,” she said coolly, and play 


“You have 


ing the fish carefully, she handed it dex 
terously at his teet; “but you may take 
isa Dart: 


it off the hock, please, that 
the performance i don’t at ali like,” 
(TO BE OONTIMNUBD.| 
—_—_————— > Se 


ENG@LISE ladies are freely taking af 
vantage of the recent change of regulal sis 
by which those who have divorced ther 
i nsbands may come to court, provided tie 
(22¢en approves, Last week a lady ws 


| presented on ber third marriage, WL La 


gol rid of both her former husban is 'y 


vores. Bat her own conduct having 
Leen blameless, her name was mas ' 
tne .,ueen. 
a Ee 
THE bite of the worm at ihe root w e: 


he leat atthetop. Use 


Warner’s Log Cabin Extract 


,or lnterna!l @n0 @xternai &))} a | 








| talned by him, 
tne dissovery of comets baa been at ones 


Wortnu Twenty THovusann.—There 
are many stratagems in war, and as many, 
it may be well said, in love as in war, 

A young man of Nurembourg who had 
no fortune, requested a lawyer, a friend of 
his, to recommend him to a family where 
there was a handsome daughter, who was 
to have a large fortune, 

The lawyer agreed, Sat the father of the 
young lady, who loved money, immedi. 
~d asked what property the young man 

ad, 

The lawyer said he did not know exactly 
but he would ask, 

The next time he saw his friend he asked 
him if he had any property at ail. 

“No,” re ied e. 

“Well,” said the lawyer, “would you 
suffer any one to out, off your nose, if he 
pone ere you twenty thousand dollars 
or it,’ ‘ 

‘‘Not for the world,” said he, 

“*’ Tis well,”’ replied the lawyer, ‘I had 
reas ona for askiny."’ 

The next time Ke saw the girl’s father he 
Bald: 

“I bave inquired about the young man’s 
circumstances. He has indeed no ready 
mneney, but he has a jewel for which, to 
iny knowledge, he has refused twenty 
thousand doilars.”’ 

This induced the old man to consent to 
i116 marriage, which accordingly wok piace; 
though it is said in the sequel that be often 
shook his head when he thought of that 
jewel. 

LO 


At A COOKING SOHOOL,—Miss Giddy — 

Ob, Misa Syilabub; 1l’ve made soine of the 
Oveliest angel cake you ever saw. I’m 
Koing to cut it rignt away and I'll give you 
tue Orst silce if you'll give one of those 
lovely buns I saw you making. 

Miss Syilabub— Why, certainly. 
be delighted to exchange with you! 
cake does look lovely. 

(Ten minutes later. ) 

‘reacher of School—Oan any one tell me 
where Mise Syilabub is? 

Mise Amnbrosia—She was taken violently 
ill @ moment ago and bas gone home in her 
carriag6. 

Teacner—And where le Miss Giddy? 

Mise Atmbrosia—Oh, she fainted away 
Just a moment ago and is lying down In the 
cloak roow, She wishes to be excused from 
(aking any more lessons to-day, as she in 
ail) suffering terribly. 

——ED- ee 


Horn AND UNION,—Willie and Maggie 
bad been busy courees for two years, 116et- 
ing regulariy every ednesday night in 
Hope S reet, Giasgow, About @ fortnight 
ago Willie, in parting with his beloved, 
nade the usual remark, ‘‘I will meet you 
in Hope Street next Wednesday n/gut. 
Mind aod be punctual.” 

‘Deed, ay, Wilile, lad,” replied Mag, 
with a merry twinkle jn her eye, ‘'we hae 
met a lang time noo in Hope Street, and I 
wist jist toinking that it was nigh time we 
were shifting our trystiog-piace further 
along. What would you say to Union 
Street?’’— Willie baa taken the bint and In- 
Vitations are out 

re we 


A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR. 


I aball 
Your 





“Who ia H. H. Warner of Rochester, 
N. Y., whose Safe Remedies, especially 
Warner’s Sate Cure, bave attained such 
success and celebrity at home and abroad?” 

The question ia inspired as much by af. 
fection as curlosity, since through hia in- 
strumentality hundreds of thousands, in 
both hemispheres, have beon restored to 
uéalth and bappinesr, 

tion, H. H. Warner, then, is a leading 
and honored resident of Rochester, not 
only, but a prominent and influential citi- 
zen of the United States, On several oc- 
casions chosen by bis party as a National 
delegate to nowlnate a President of the 
Repupiic, he has been a2 member of the 
Kepublican State Oomuinittes and of its 
Executive Committee, Ho isa member of 
the Ainerican Inatitution for the Ad vance- 
ment of Science; l’resident of the Rocnes- 
ter Chamber of Commerce; a successful 
and upright business man, He has given 
away fortunes in charitica, The celebrated 
and costly Warner Observatory of Koctes- 
ler was concel ved, endowed, and is main- 
His munifiicent prizes for 


the wonder and delight of the sctentifir 
worid, 

The yellow fever scourge tn the Soutb, 
the Ohio floods, the fire disasters of Koch. 
ester and otber cities awakened his pro- 
foundest #ympathies, and In each instance 
his check for frou $500 to &) 000 swelled 
the meveral relief funds, Where omer 
wealthy nen give tensand hundreds, he 
gives hundreds and thousands, 

His chari.ies are as ready and magnificont 
as his enterprises and public spirit are 
boundless, 

Tne world has need of more such men. 

An incident led him inwo tue manutact- 
ore of medicine, Seized some twelve yoars 
ago with what the ablost physicians termed 
latal kidney disease, be was iniraculoasly 
restored to health by what is now known 
as Warner's Safe Cure, At once he resulved 
tO Inakée Koown the inerita of a0 potent @ 
dy, and the consequence is that to-day 
laboratories and ware- 


reme 





he bas luiinen6@ 
houses in the Uuited States, Canada, Eng- 
jand, (sermmauy, Austria, Australia, and 
Burinah. Sales of his Safe Kemedies are 
sn0ormous, and their power over disease 
simply marvelous, 
Tne merit Of a profuaction im in exact 
keeping with the character of it« p r 
taud r abie wan seolf, Me 
te eat and élia 
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oo, WINDS! 


-_---—— 


avy we Ww. Lome 
fio, gentio winds In mun aweet 
With tncenee breath from roece dying 
Aud ties the fair face of my love, 


For whine my lonely heart & vie bhing 


Piay soft across her lovey brow, 
Aad ‘mid the tangle of her haw. 
Oarees ber as I fain would do 
This love of mine eo pure and fatr. 
ee 


FACES IN SECRET. 


BY J. LANDERA. 





OHAPTER IV. 


\ HE bowed her head and crouched back 
into her chaires if be had been strik- 
ing her. 

“Do not think that! Oh, do not think— 
do not let George think—that I have 
coased, or evor will cease, to love him!” she 
inoaned piteous! Y. 

“What else is he to think? You have left 
him without cause —at least, without appa- 
rent cause, Ellen!is it not unjust, cruel, 
nay, unwomaniy to bebave in this way, 
withouta word of Justification, and aa 
though your husband had committed a 
crime eo terrible that it placed bim beyond 
human oonsideratiou? our conduct Is in- 
explicable, What has my brother done— 
what do you think he has done—that you 
sbould use him so?’’ 

She did not anaewer; she waa pressing her 
handkerchief her eyen. 

“*] will search the world through for a 
solution of this nyatery,’’ Mr. Mostyn said, 
“Uan any one but you solve it?”’ 

“No one! noone! thank God! thank God!’’ 
and she preaged both ber hands to her 
eyes and abandoued herself to passionate 
weeping. 

Hier words sent a ooid shiver through 
Mr. Mostyn, and when he rose to go to the 
window to give ber time to bave her cry 
out, bia legs shook beneath hiin. 

Presentiy, not gradua'ly, but with atart- 
ling suddenness, her sobbing ceased; and 
Mr. Mostyn, hearing her move, and turn- 
ing bis head to see what she was doiny,#aw 
her go to the door, open it and leok out, 
and then sbut it silently and return to her 
obatr. 

Then she motioned to bim to reseat hin 
wolf, 

“T ain going to tell you the cause of ny 
leaving tiny husband,’ she said. 

She was grown unnaturally calm and 
wolf. possessed, if solmpulsive and hysteri- 
cal a being could know aught of self-pos- 
nesnion, 

She began and concluded her strange 
narrative with no more serjoua interrup- 
tion than an Occasional sob, that caine well- 
ing up rather in pity than in bitterness 
from her heart. 

“From an early age—I was about four- 
teen then,! think—i have been |.aunted by 
the memory of two human fac os, seen un- 
der circumatances of unspoxkble horror: 
aman’s face and a womap'. I saw those 
faces tn secret, once only, © tin a way that 
stamped theirimage fore ronmy mem- 
ory. Atthistime! wase .ying with my 
Uncie Richard at Wanasbe k iu the North 
Riding of Yorkshire,”’ 

‘*Wanabeck!" said Mr, Mostyn. ‘Why, 
thatia where George and I were born. 
The Manor House there now belongs to 
me.”’ 

She did not heed his interruption; she 
appeared to have been aware of the fact he 
had stated. 

“T was fond of taking long rambles 
alone, and one wierning very early | wan- 
dered into a forest agreat distance from my 
uncle’s cottaye, and there saw a inan drag- 
ging « dead woman along (he ground, the 
was walking Lackwards,and holding her 
under Lerarms. Hedid not see me, and 
l hid behind atree and watched him, and 
saw him drag the body —-it was richly and 
fully atired—to a grave dug quite close to 
where I stood hiding, aud throw itin, The 
mnan then looked about on the ground in 
search of something, which I atterwards 
knew W& be aspadeand not finding it,went 
away farther intothe # ood, and then I re- 
member stealing out (roi my hiding-place, 
and looking dow. ...t. ‘he grave where the 
dead woman lay. Giod pity me! (od pity 
me! J abailcarry to my dying day the 
reooliection of that dead woman's face as | 
maw itthen, It was fearfully distigured, 
and ail smeared with blood. There wasa 
great bleeding wound In Ler forehead, and 
ber eyes were wide open and filled witb 
the blood that was cozing from her brow, 
Her mouth was partially open, and her 
tongue, ail black and rehed, protruded, 
and ber iips were swollen and discolored. 
1 was not at (he time so greatly shocked at 
what 1 saw ip iater years at the recolleo- 
tion of it, and bad sufficient presence of 
wind © understand that the man was like. 
ly to return tooomplete bis awful work; 
and so | crept behind a tree that had some 
busbes ai its roote, and waited; and be did 
return, carrying @ @pad6, and Alled up the 
grave with eurth and Jeaf-mouid, and then 
ecattercd withered leaves and decayed 
branches over the epot,and then | saw Lim 
look about on the ground where the grave 
lay hidden, as if to tnake sure that he was 
leaving DOthing behind, and finally go 
eway again deeper into the forest, taking 
the epake with him.’ 

Mra. Mostyn'’s coinposure was r ine 
that of despair. 

She looked like a woman wh had los 
her reason. Her row i uieer f 








her the solace of tears. 

“That was seven or eight years ago. As 
achild [did not dare reveal my awful 
secret, from an unreasoning terror that the 
man, if 1 told what I seen bim do, 
would murder me also, Why I have kept 
silence since I have grown to womanhood 
1 know not. Butthe ordeal of telling al! 
has always seemed greater than I could 
bear.” 


“Teli me the reat!’’ Mr. Mostyn said 
hoarsely. ‘‘That man!—have you seen that 
man since?” 

“Yes—onoe, At Leipsig.” 

He cowered before ber as though his 
body and soul were parting, and she was 
become arbiter of both, 

Hé did not cry out; the blow had crushed 
him to the dust. 

If he had been dving there where he sat 
and a cup of water would have saved him, 
he would not have been eager to raine it to 
his lips, 

“J wian I bad not lost my faith In God,” 
henaid, “My faith in man is gone for 
ever,” 

* ° o 7 o ’ 


If a man’s bead is distempered and his 
heart full of evil, he cannot sleep; and Mr. 
Mostyn could not bave slept in the 
most luxurious bed in London that 
night. 

n the morning he went along the Strand 
to the office of a newspaper devoted to the 
intereats of the theatrical profession, and 
anked them to let him eee a file of their 
a for the latter part of 187-. 

ie carried the file intoa quiet corner of 
the office, as if ne were about to look on 
something that it would be a shame for 
human eyes to see, and after much nervous 
searching he came finally upon the follow- 
jog paragraph: 


“A private letter informa me that Marie 
Bauer died in the States on June |, of oon 
eation of the lungs. 1 am sorry to hear 
t; but poor Marie’s glory was part, After 
that mishap to herspine atthe Alhambra, 
it became impossible for her ever to refill 
her old place in public favor. By the way, 
who was that woman? Nobody seems two 
know. She had plenty of friends in ber 
halcyon days; but I don’t recollect ever 
roaring of any Ofher kinsfolk, After the 
Albambra accident she dropped out of the 
world and was soon forgotten, Poor 
Maric!’’ 


Mr. Mostyn made in penoll on the back 
o, #2 envelope a copy of this last notice; 
und .n the afternoon, nerving himself with 
e dangerous dose of quinine,he went down 
to wh gp eag and called at Haxell’s and in- 
quired for his brother. 

“I want to te alone,”’ he said, when 
CGieorge appeared, 

They went to a room on the second floor, 
the windows of which were open and over- 
looked the Channel, 

“Shut those windows!” Mr, Mostyn 
sald, 

But George stared at him without obey- 
ing. 

He was a cool-headed fellow. ‘The man, 
he used to » who could make 
him lose bis presence of mind was not yet 
born, 

“If you wish the windows shut, I fancy 
you will have to shut them yourse!f—or 
ask civilly,’’ he said, 

Mr. Mostyn did net think fit to ask 
civilly. 

He went tothe windows and pulled 
the lower frames down witha violence 
that made the pictures on the walis 
shake, 

‘(Now please sit down,” he said; “I want 
to say a word or two to you.”’ 

He seated himself. But (ieorge re- 
mained standing, his back to the light, his 
face wearing & smile of amused con- 


—— 
“Pray eit down!’ Mr, Mostyn sald, 

“I wish you wouldn’t be so extremely 
absurd,’’ George replied, “I shail not 
sit down. I shall stand here—or any- 
where else—just as long as ] have a mind 
to.”’ 

When Mr. Mostyn spoke again, his 
voice was pitched in a less agyressive 
key. 

“You remember Marie Baum?” he 
said, 

There was no sort of hesitation In the re 
ae it came readily and deoclaively to 
George Moatyn's lipa—‘‘I do,”’ 

But bis pecoullarly formed fxoe was 
searocéely human in its expression at that 
moment 

“Then tell me this: where is Marie 
Bauer?” 

‘Dead, I bave been told.” 

‘Dead you have told oihers!”’ 

“What do you mean?’’ 

‘*‘What 1 say!’’ 

Mr. Mostyn took an envelope oovered 
with pencil marks from his pocket and 
handed it to his brother, 

**Read that,’’ he said. 

Aud when George had read the writing 
on the envelope and returned it to him, he 
added, “] wantto know if that story is 
true?’ 

here war no answer for a time. Then 
Mr. Mostyn repeated his question. ‘For 
God’s sake don’t lie to me, George!’ he 
cried. ‘Ia that story true?” 

“It is mot trae.” 

A good dea! of the soorn had left his 
lip; and be sat down now. He had sud- 
oe begun to look very haggard and 

**T also want to know if it was you who 
eentthatlie to the writer of this para 
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And it was not till then that George be- 
to recover from the sheck of the men- 

jon of Marie Bauer's name. 
, ‘Look you,” he said; “if you may that 
agein—brother or no brother —1’ll piteh you 


out of that window!’ 
And be looked as though he really meant 


“If you want to know what hap ned to 

Marie Bauer,” be said, folding great 

arte and lowering his chin on his b 

“J will tell you the whole story, so far as 

have the wisfortune t© know it, for I can 

understand that my wife hasin some way 
ot to know about this woman’s fate, and 
an confided her secret to you.’’ 

“That isso,” sid Mr. Mostyn, “Seven 
years ago your wife, then Jittle more than 
achild, saw you bury « corpse in Mire 
Wood, That wasthe secret of a ~—_. 
She recognized you the moment she 

ou after her sight bad been restored at 

sipsig.”’ 

Guane left the room, and returned with 
a giase of brandy. 

‘Drink that,’ he said; “1 waa afraid to 
cal! any one in, you look #0 bad.’’ Then be 
went on with bis story. 

“It will be necessary to speak plainly; 
but I promise to cut what I nave to say as 
short as possibile, To begin witb, I am 
obliged to say that I bave known all along 
what relation Marie Bauer bore to you. 
Sbe was not your wife. She should have 
been your wife—or nothing. My memory 
is vory distinct on the whole subject, In 
June, 1876, you Invited this woman to 
Wansbeck to stay with youin the house— 
your Lome and mine—in which our mo- 
ther’s voice soemed still to echo, Pray do 
not misunderstand me; God knows I have 
no thought of presuming to set myself up 
in judgment against you! But at thattime 
1 imagined myself a better boy than you a 
man, And when I heard—for you had the 
shameleseness to tell me—that you medi- 
tated that outrage on our mother’s memory, 
i said in my heart, ‘Itshall not bel’ I re- 
member everything. For bours I wandered 
about trying w think out a way of deliver- 
ance from we ye dishonor; and 
when at last a plan flashed in upon me, | 
accepted itasif ithad been a divine in- 
spiration, and ran down to Calthorpe like 
like one possessed, waited in almost un- 
controllapleexcitement for tbe arrival of 
the train by which I had learned that your 
—that this woman was going on to ans- 
beck, and when itcame, rushed up to ber 
carriage and induced ber to alight, declar- 
ing,that I had been sent by you to take her 
tothe Manor by @ short cut through the 
fielda,”’ 

“Then you did contemplate severe yvid- 
lence?”’ 

‘I did not!—at least, notin the sense that 

ou mean, | took herthrough Mire Wood, 

ou remember that old cabin in the beart 
of the wood in whichI kept my hawks 
and ferrets? When we got to that 1 asked 
her to go in and sve the wild creatures 
ed there; and theinstant I got her in- 
side I ran out and slammed the door on 
her and locked it, and spoke to her from 
without.” 

‘*What had you to say to ber?’’ 

“J told her thatshe was in my power; 
that she was several miles from any human 
habitation; and that if she would not agree 
to go back to London without seeing you, 
or trying to get to Wansbeck,! would keep 
her where she was until she was starved 
into surrender,”’ 

As he listened Mr. Mostyn shivered as 
with cold, though the day was bright and 
warm, and bent forward and leant his 
brow on his hand, 

“Go on,” he said in a feebler voice, aud 
with a piteously weak gesture. “Say at 
once bow she caine by her deatb.”’ 

‘she defied me,’’ 

‘Yes, ves!’’ Mr, Mostyn cried bitterly. 
‘*But goon tothe worat!”’ 

‘fT must proceed in my own way or not at 
all. She declared vehemently again and 
again thatahe would not go away until she 
had seen you; and when it began to get 
dark I left her and went home to see what 
you were doing. I found you in thesmok- 
ing-room with Nitech and Ponsford, laugh- 
ing and gossiping merrily, as though Marie 
Bauer's failure to keep her engagement 
did not greatly disturb you.” 

‘Sue was unreliable: she bad disap- 
pointed me often before,” Mr. Mostyn said 
under his breath, 

“When I returned to the cabin she was 
still defiant. But I could see that she was 
getting Irightened. And s0—yet not really 
meaning what | said—I told her I was 
golng away again, and that she would 
0 left aloue where she was until morn. 
ng. 

Mr, Mostyn shifted his hand from bis 
— to his eyes, and alow moan escaped 
sim, 

“I wish you would get to the end, and 
have done!’’ he said. 

“I went for along walk. Bat when for 
the second time I returned to the cabin, 
just after midnight, and «sp keto ner trom 
outside the door, sbe did not answer, 1 
called upon her by name: stiil she did not 
reply. hen, thinking she might have 
made her escape vd the roof,which | knew 
to be all in holes, I unlocked the door and 
pushed it open,” 

“And was shethere?’’ 

*The door would on] open so far. There 
was soinething behind f, some heavy sub- 
stance that yet appeared to be soft and 
re Bet as I could not push it back, 

wot on to the roof and looked in through 
one of the holes inthe thatch. I could see 
nothing, howeve r, nothing at all, for the 








graph? , piace was in itek i 
. . pitch darkness; so am. 
If this dead silence did not imply guilt, | bied turough the roof and d. , i scram 
Mr. Mostyn did his brot mecnee | Geen tie 7 ad Grupped on to 
yo did bh rother @ great wrong the floor. Tbe instant I stoog in the cahi 
“You cowserd!” he said, “You worse than | I felt certain she waa ere. B tae dia | 
el > : AS Lhe! It she di 
ooward not speak, did v6, did not evon seen | 
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to breathe. I called out to her again. 
‘Mademoiselle!’ I said: for I thought she 
was a Frenchwoman — ‘Mademvise||e! 
Mademoiselle!’ But she gave no sign, And 
then I groped about in the darkness tii| | 
found a candice, and lit it, and held tus 
light up; and then I saw her lying on her 
tace on the floor at the door, and knelt 
down and pulled her body over, and look. 
ed into her face. Ah, help me! | 
have seen it ever since, just as I saw jt 
then, smeared with blood; she was dead, 
ner Cotte eed ows Me. I saw how 
it had ha & moment; she had 
been ng to force tne door open, and had 
dislodged a crowbar I had tastened to 
pod ig = — yh my down on Ler 
b er on the s And that ts 
the truth, and the whole truth, concerning 
the death of Marie Bauer. But I do not 
shrink from the responsibility attaching 
to me in the matter. If it ever becomes 
necessary I will teilthe story, juvt as | 
bave d it to you, before the whole 
world.” 

He went to the door and flung it open; 
Mr. Mostyn followed him. 

“I would like to know this, George,” he 
said. ‘‘Oould you find the place where you 
buried her?’’ 

“Yes, if I were as blind as my poor wife 
was be she —_ me asthe man 
whose image she had harbored in her 
memory as that of a murderer. But! wi!| 
not find it, Not for you--not forany man 
living!’ 

“One moment. Where are you going 
now?’’ 

“To see Ellen. I forgot—I have not her 
address, Where is she staying?”’ 

“May I go with you?” 

‘s] would rather you would not. I will 
write to you.” 

“Here isthe address, When will you 
write?”’ 

“To-morrow.” 


CHAPTER V. 


E kept bis word. The letter was brief; 
| but the reading of it gave Mr. Mos- 
tyn sinoere pleasure, 


“Dear Fred,—Can you come up to the 
North Eastern on Saturday? Ellen wants 
to see you. Weare going to Paris next 
week. Will you come? Pray come! Ellen 
will be sorely disappointed if you do not, 
But not a word about our conversation at 
Haxell’s; not a word, Fred! 

“GEORGE,” 


In the afternoon of this day, Mr. Mostyn 
carried his brother’s note down to Stey- 
ning to show it to Miss Dale. He met 
her before he got to ber rose-strewn cot- 

6. 

he came out of a wood carrying a brace 
of rabbits, and shook hands with bim very 
cordially, and held up the rabbits for him 
to look at them, 

‘‘Will you let me carry them for you?’ 
he said, with a quite unnecessary pleading 
in his voice, she thought; and when she 
gave them to him he added ina way that 
made her feel inclined to laugb: 

“But I did not come to catch you poach- 
ing. I came to ask you to give me another 
cup of tea,” 

She looked very serious for a moment, 
But she said brightly enough: 

‘Yos, certainly. And you can have the 
rabbits to take home with you, if you care 
for them.” 

“Home!’”? he said. “Do you kazaow, | 
have no home?’’ 

“IT am truly sorry,’’ she said. 

And then her sweet home was sighted, 
and they went indoors, and she soon had 
the tea-table spread, 

“T have had a letter to-day from sister,” 
Miss Dale said, setting a white jar labelled 
‘Strawberry: Aug. 15’ in the midat of the 
table. ‘“‘And it ig allin praise of you; no- 
thing in it about herself or George, except 
to say that they have made it up—tueir 

uarrel, I mean—and that you are to be 
thanked for it all.”’ 

And afterthat Mr. Mostyn put on his 
best boyish smile and produced George's 
letter to himself and tald it triumphantly 
before her; and when, after reading it, she 
handed it back to him, she said with 4 
sweet, frank simplicity that went to lis 
heart: 

“It was truly kind of you to take 80 
much trouble to put things right again. | 
feel almost as gratefal to you as Ellen 
does,”’ - 

His answer rather disconcerted her. 

“The little I did [ did for your sake 4 
well as theirs,’’ he said. 

She did not biush, however. She did 
not look annoyed, But she reminded him 
that he had not yettried her ‘Strawberry: 


“—_-- 14,’ 

“I am sure you will like it,’ she said, 
with ail the seriousness of an experienced 
housewife. “And if youdon’t, 1 wil! get 
you some red-currant jelly. But the red 
currants came very near to being a failure 
this year, The fiy got into them some: 
how.”’ 

But Mr. Mostyn was too old a hand to be 
lured into a discussion on the fate of thé 
red currant crop. , 

“You gave me arose when I was !as! 
here,”’ be said. “A whiteone. The pets 
are all fallen and withered now. But ! ¥!'! 
never part with them.’’ 

He could see that she tried to keep b*c* 
a little frown; and the blush cawe 
ROW. 

“Did I give you a rose?’ she said, ope": 
ing her eyes in mild wonder. “It is 
easy to forget when so many &s* 
them. But I will gladly give you 8 
—nay, I will give you a hendfu 
time,”’ 
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aia about his throat. Was she playing 
eyo with nim? He could not easily be- 


lieve it of her. 
tasted 


her ‘Strawberry: Aug. 15’ 
merely for the sake of telling ber that it 
was very good; and then he back 
his chair an inch or two to give ber t un- 
derstand thatsbe had offended him; but 
Mise Dale did not appear to be over anxious 
to take the hint, and got up to take an old- 
tasbioned portrait-albam the ofa 
cheat of drawers,and asked him if he wouid 
tike to look at it? ‘ ” e vi 

He put it on bis knee, she standing 
bind Pie chair, and somewhat suikily turn- 
ed over the 

“Who is ” he said, referring to the 
taded likeness of a white-haired old wo- 

ne 
= y mother,” Miss Dale replied, 

“And this—tnis is your father, I sup- 

re aad 

“No: that is Uncle Richard, He died, 
and 's buried at Wansbeck in York- 
shire.” 

Mr. Mostyn was silent for awhile, looking 
at the portrait with curious interest. Then 
he passed on to others, 

‘“Tust’s a good-looking fellow,” he said. 
“Who is he?” 

“Mr, Grisewood,” 

‘On!’ and he quickly turned over the 


He 


6. 
Toe then suddenly his heart n to 
beat very fast,and something like faintness 
came over him. 

He bad come upon a group of two; a 
strikingly handsome young map, with a 
strong, open, typically Saxon face, and im- 
mense, if not absolutely graceful, limbs; 
and Miss Dale etanding by his side with 
ber hand upon his shoulder, 

“That is Mr, Grisewood, is it not?” Mr. 
Mostyn said, turning backto compare the 
two puotographs. 

“Yes,’’ said Miss Dale, 

‘\W bo is he?” 

“A farmer. My _ sister did not teil 
your” 

“Tell me;what?”’ he asked,staring straight 
out of the window, 

“That I am 6ngeged,’”’ 

Mr. Mostyn’s eyes fell back to the albuin; 
but he bad no sort of idea what he was 
looking at. Sometbing he bad prized very 
much seemed to have been stolen from 
him. - 

“To Mr. Grisewood, of course?” he said 
earnestly. 

‘- Yor,” 

And after that, being on the whole a sen- 
sible enough person, he came to the con 
clusion thatthere was nothing elise to be 
said or done in the matter; and the sooner 
he was out of this fool's paradise he had got 
into the better. 

He handed her back ber aibum, 

“Tl congratulate Mr, Grisewood,’’ he said, 
twisting his lipsinto something remotely 
reseinbiing @ smile, 

Tien he rose slowly and got his hat and 
stick, 

Miss Dale took a pair of scissors from a 
pink lined work-basketand followed him 
out, and began cutting off some red and 
wuite roses, 

“Not so many, thank you,’ he said, stop- 
ping ber, 

Sue gave him those she had cut—about a 
dozen—and said a little coidly, ‘Will you 
take the rabbits?’’ 

“Thanks—1 think not. It would be such 
4 nuisance to carry them. And they are so 
cheap in Brighton.” 

He was not, you perceive,an ideally mag- 
naniinous man. 

“Good-night,’”’ she said. And she went 
io the garden gate and beld it open for 
him, 

He passed out very leisurely, raised his 
hat, said good-night, and went away 
wane offering to shake hands with 
16r, 

On the white chalk road on the downs he 
Tut @ peasant girl, a mere cliid, and stop- 
pod her, and said: 

wee aré soime roses for you, ny 
giri.’”’ 

But the child refused to takethem. Se 
but her hands behind her back and swot 
blaring at hii, 

In spite cf his tine clothes she evi- 
‘ently put him down as asuspticious charac- 
ler, 

“Why don’t you take them?’’ he said iun- 
pulentiy, 

“Don't want ’em,’’ the child said; aod 
kept her littie white hands bebind her 
oack, 

“Oh, very well,” he sald, a.d passed 
on, 

inalapof the downs he came upon a 
Sircain—it was really the Advr, but he did 
not know—that was tou broad w jamp, be 
tuought; and so he strolled along its bank 
in searcn of a oonvenient crossing 
place, 

Presently the rose-steins began to get 
heated in his hand; and he said to himself 
peeviahly: 

“What the deuce ain I dragging about 
these things for?” andin another moment 
bad flung tiem headiong into the clear 
kleaming water. 

And then he sauntered on and watched 
‘heim float down stream. The discarded 
roses did not, however, float far; the reeds 
‘nd Overlapping willows caught them one 
by one and beld them glistening on the sur- 
face of the water. 

Tue last one made captive wasa besutiful 
‘all-blown white; and Mr, Mostyn—as if 
“m6 compunction had got into his heart 
®g8inet his will—-went down on his hands 
—_ knees and tried to repossess himsel! of 


; But che instant bis stick touched it it slip 
ved out again into the current, and was cir- 

6d away among some chaik boulders out 
Of his reach. 


Then a foot-brid 


came in 
he went across 
Dp 


ht, and 
and made = “bee. 
t to this day Mr. Mostyn hasasingular 
su about those roses, He fancies 
that they bave not yet withered, nor begun 
to wither, but thateven now they lie sbin- 
ing there in that brook in the beart of the 
South Downs, fair and sweet as when he 
cast them in, 
it is only a fancy, of courne; yet at times 
—in the morbid moods that are so usua! to 
bim now—this fancy seems #0 rea: that he 
feels tempted to stroll out on to the dorna 
and make sure once forall whether Lucy 
Dale's roses really are waiting still to be 
delivered from the watery grave to which 
in bis wrath he consigned them. 
[THE END. |] 


———— oe 





TRE RED KARENS. 


OME of the folk-tales of the Karens, a 
native tribe of the East Indies proteas 
ing a sort of traditional christianity, are 

vor wy BY figure largely in them, 


and the a Usually as the em- 
bodiment of windoes and cunning. 


But the hare gets circumvenied at last. 
Fane following is suggestive of an Old World 
@: 


THE HARE AND THB SNAIL, 


“The hare was rendered so vain by his 
many victories over the beasts of the forest, 
that he an to tyrannise over the weaker 
animals, Thence began to date his defeat, 
He specially abused the snails, until they 
laid a comp.aint before their King, and 
asked relief, The snail-king was very angry, 
and asked the hare what he meant by so in- 
juring his subjects. 

“*What are you good for, that you 
should challenge my right?” asked the 
bare, 

**}1’tn good at running races,” said the 
snail king. 

“Aud forthwith a race was arranged, 
much to the amusement of the bare. 

“The snail stipulated that, as he was an 
aquatic animal, he should run in thecreek, 
wuile the bare ran along the shore to the 
mouth, which was to be the goal. The 
course was fixed, and the nfatch arranged 
for the next morning. In the night the 
snail-king stationed one of his subjects at 
each bend of the river, and had another at 
the goal. Then at the proper tiine be went 
himseif to the starting-place. The word 
‘Gol’ was given; tone snail-king jumped in- 
to the river, and the hare trotted off at a 
— pace, cock-sure of victory. At the 

ret bend of the river he shouted, ‘Hallo, 
snail!’ and far ahead the reply came back: 
‘Here!”’ 

‘*¢Well, that fellow ruis well,’ tnought 
the bars, and redoubled his exertions, But 
at each bend, when he called out, always 
@ Voice far auead responded, ‘Here!’ And 
when he arrived at the goal, a snail was 
quietly uivbling away at the flowers 
which marked the spot, The bare never 
doubted that the snail he saw at the finish 
was tne one with whom he started, not 
remembering that all snails are very tnuch 
alike, Hut the hare was dever beaten 
until he began (0 uppress the poor; so long 
as he cheated tigers and elephants be was 
ail right.” 

But bereis an instangp of Master Hare’s 
wisdom: 


THE HARE AND THE KING, 


‘‘A certain King was so proud, that he 
became almost unenduravie to nis eub- 
jecw. So the bare went to rebuke bim. 
He went int the Cuurt, and called oat 
toudly: 

‘¢+Hey, you fellow! who are you, any 
way?” 

+f am the King,’’ was tue quick an- 
swer. 

“*Well,’ said tue bare, ‘1 am only a 
jungle beast and don't know what King 
means,’ 

“A King is one who hes nothing above 
him,’ was ine reply. 

*-Weli, | decirra,’ said the 
there nothing above you?’ 
“*Nothing,’ repiied the King. 
“+Well, | never saw aman with nothing 
above him before, and 1 wantiow ke a good 
louk at you.’ 

«Look your fill,’ replied the King. 
“The bare stared at tue King Jur ours, 
until the King becaine so Bungry that be 
could noteit iunger and go. up to leave 
the Court quietly. But the nare oalled 
out: ‘Hey, you King, where are you go ne 
to?’ 


hare ‘Is 


“The King, ashamed, sat down again 
and resuined is business, This went on 
several times until the King could hold 
out no lomgsr, and shouted: ‘If you muat 
know, i am guing to get sowething to 
4° 

“‘Ab! you're no King,’ s#id the hare. 
‘Yourown stomach is your master. It 
demands food and you ars powerless to re: 
sist.’ : 

“Then be went on to show the ne tu at 
sickness, old age, and doath, Were al) ADOVE 
bim, and thet ne roust obey them, and that 
therefore by his own definition oniy God is 


ing. 
*; Bat the hare came to grief at last. One 
day be saws biack and @ white buffalo 
grazing peacefully togetber in a iarge 
piain. He went to the black one and toid 
nim thatthe white one hadi sald: ‘That 
black buffalo eats so much, I shall be 
starved, Hethen went the while one | 
and reported that the black buffalo had 


Butin his excitement, the hare missed his 
footing just as the two heads were meeting 
ine crash, and he was crushed w 


“And thus,” says the story, “even wis. 
dom and cunning, like that of the here, 
will not save a m ief-maker."’ 

—— 

OUTWITTING a GrizzLy.—He was a 
venerable and intelligent man and had 
been a traveler,and he kindly under- 
took to while away an idie hour by tell- 
ing @ reporter of the true inwardness 
- California life in the footbills of the 


“] bad several very curious adventures 
down there,” he said, “and, by the way, 
young fellow, if me ever happen to go to 
that you better throw off your 
pra - and pens 5 boiled os 3 he 4 

n an on oorda an 
ad put roys g 


“The brush down there has thorns three 
inches long, barbed like fish hooks,and you 
would soon leave behind you that costume 
— more of what is inside of it than would 
su 

“As to your question about grizzlies, I'!! 
tell you my first and rather remarkable 
experience with one of those varmints. | 
was a boy, not yet an 4 and new to the 
ways of the Sierras, having come from the 
East but a few months before, On a moon- 
light night early in April I was gently 
meande home on muleback, I wasun- 
armed wi the exosption of a ket 
knife, for I had foolishly lent my pistol to 
a friend early in the day, 

“T had almost reached the ranch, | 
only a sbort stretch of ground to pass. 
had beard the settlers allude respectfully 
toold Ephraim. They said be was fiercest 
in the spring, after his winter's siesta, He’s 
always an ugly customer, and after a man 
has had a wipe or two from his talons there 

is seldom enough left of that man to tell 
the tale. 

‘On tnis evening I speak of I was dead 
tired, aw I bed been riding all day. I had 
almost falien asleepon my mule, when— 
my word! how that mule did jump! Stand- 
ing abead, as large as life,on the bank of 

thette brook, wasa big grizzly. He grin- 
ned at me and growled ina way calculated 
to agitate the nerves of Ajax,the fellow who 
defied the lightning, much more those of u« 
tenderfoot, as I was then. 

“IT had heard enough to know that if I 
turned tail, that is the mule’s tail, 1 could 
leave Epbraim behind me; but on the other 
side of bim was home, and I bad my sbare 
of grit even then. 
“I had heard of the notion entertained 
by some people that a man can matter the 
most ferocious wild creature by looking 
him in the eyes and advancing straight 
upon him, Even a greenhorn would back 
out of such an experiment with Ephraim, 
tbe most ferocious of all wild creatures, 
“Suddenly I remembered I had in my 
pocket a large box filled with friction 
matches, those nade with plenty of brim- 
stone for useina strong wind. An idea 
occurred to me, and I patted and encour- 
aged the mule, who trembied so that I 
thought she would drop down under me, 
and urged her boldly right in the face of 
old Bruin. 
“When within a few feet I suddenly 
struck a dozen matcbes and threw then 
right toto his open jaws, Never was there 
a more sudden change from malignant 
ferocity to the most abject cowardice. The 
huge brute actually cowarded and shook 
with terror equal tothatof the mule her 
self. 
“This was something altogether outside 
of bis experience. I suppose he thought he 
had struck a prairie fire on muléback. 
Even the mule saw the situation and gained 
ce’ 'rage, 
“3he advanced, end 1 kept a continuous 
sbower of burning matches, Luckily a 
rather strong wind blew from me and car- 
ried away the fumes. In fact thia is what 
brought tbe varmint to me, he having 
winded me, fo cut things short, old pi 
tarned tall and ignominiously fied. 
‘‘Now, stranger,! might proceed to relate 
further how | stuck to the heels of thatold 
grizzly. and kept setting fire to bis fur un 
Lil ne was entirely burned up; vut in this 
sceptical age it may be well to supprers 
aome of the facts of the case, for fear of be 
ing doubted.” | 
—————— a 
SCHOOLMARMA.— BKelgina wise mé6n ae 
quarreling a8 to whether schoolmariuas 
should wnarry. Ooe party complains that 
warried women are Liable to be interrupte’ 
in their duties by the incidents of marrioJ 
life, The other declares that old maids can 
not know bow to manage children as 4 wo 
man with some of her own can do. It 
seoms that in Brussels the law ailows 
every school mistress who aida one to the 
number of His Belgian Majesty’s subjects 
a fortnight’s leave, but then she bas to pay 
$8 weekly until she comes back, which 
is not very liberal In Prussia it is even 
barder, for if they marry they are dls. 
charged; and in Saxony marriage involve 
a forteiture of their righttoa penmon. Frou 
these facta American teachers wiil observe 
that they have still many things Ww be 


thankful for, 
. _ > — 


Every drop of blood In thesystemn pass * 
through both the kidneys and lungs many 
thoasand times in each twenty-four hours, 
This explains why 52 per cent. of the px 
tientsof Brompton Hospital for consul) 
tives, London, England, bave unsuspec ed 
kidney disorder. If the kidneys were in @ 
bealthy condition they would expel tie 


7 
Beientific and Useful. 


CoLorns —Experimenta made to sacer- 
tain what colors are most quickly and easi- 
ly perceived py the eye seem to show that 
bright yellow is the color most easily dis- 
tinguished, and violet and red are least 
easily recognized, After yellow, blue ins 
the most quickly seen, These ex periimenia 
may be of some valuein iusproving our 
system of railway signalling. 


Ikon Times.—I[ron crom-ties bave proved 
a failure on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
where they have been tried for noveral 
months, and white oak ties are being sub- 
stituted. The wooden tie yields sufficient- 
ly tothe motion of the train to make the 
ding easy and comfortable, while the iron 
tie falle to giveon the roadbed of broken 
stone and makes theriding bard and un- 
leasant to the passengers as well as wear- 
ng on the locomotive and rolling stock. 


Evecrrio Postant Train, —Three bun- 
dred miles an hour isthe proposed speed 





for the electric railroad of the future, 
An experimen line has been erected at 
Laurel, twenty miles from Haitiwore, 


Md. A compromine between the pneu- 
matic tube and the ordinary railroad car. 
ries a miniature train of two oars solely for 
mails and light parcels, without any atten- 
dance, The road has three ralis, one avove 
the car for carrying the current, and two 
below which oarry the cara The ours are 
built of sheet iron and are two feet square 
and twenty-one feet long. Speed wiii be 
regulated and power or brakes applied by 
electricity solely. 


CKLLULAR CLOTHING.—The new oellu- 
lar clothing now coming into use in Kng- 
land is said to bea success, Itia woven 
out of the same materials as the common 
weaves of cloth, being simply, as ita name 
indicates, —— woven Into cella, the net 
work of which is covered over with a thin 
uff, Ite porous quality allows the slow 
passing of the outside and inside air, giving 
time forthe outside air to become of the 
saine temperature as the body, obviating 
all danger of catebing coldeand allowing 
Vapors constantly exhaled by the body to 
pass off, thus contributing towards health 
and cleanliness, Theoommon objection to 
oottlon clothing—that It is productive of 
colila and colds--is removed if woven in 
this rnanner, 

Se 


Farm and arden, 


WATKRPROOFING.—To waterproof mus- 
lina writer recommends tour eggs beaten 
up ina quart of ojland painted on both 
sides: fthe muslin, which may be thin. 


VERMIN.—Asa remedy for lice nothin 
is better or cheaper than or dirt. A 
kinds of stock will use it, and it should be 
stvred up every summer for winter use, 


KON Ks —If you dissolve bones by boiling 
them ina strong potash lye, and then use 
dry earth or leached ashes as an absorbent, 
you get a fertilizer or compost rich in both 
phosphoric acid and —— It will con. 
tain alao roost of the nitrogen which waa in 
the bonea, 


STOOK.—The successful farmer muat 
raise good stock, and he abould know the 
history and merits of the various improved 
breeds of stock; but how many farmers 
make the mistake of their lives by bilodiy 
raising common stock, saying and beilev- 
ing that fine stock js no better? 


PRODUCE THE Best:--Ain to. produce 
something of better quality that can be 
found In the market. (jusnotity of produce 
does not always insure profit, hile the 
market may be well supplied with all the 
products of the farm there in al ways room 
for somnething better, and at high prices, 


Tuk Farm.—lIt is not intended that all 
fariners’ sons should remain on the farm, 
Kvery boy has his own inclinations or 
ideas regarding his future, and if these in- 
clinations are high and lead to an honor- 
able, respectable life pathway they should 
be encouraged andalded by Just praise and 
the beat educational ad vautages on hand, 


ASHES —Ashes aré4 Valuable fertilizer, 
a4 they not only contain potasb but also 
lime and phosphates, The potash of ashes 
is very solubie, and being tn the caustic 
condition @xerts a véry potent tn fluence, 
butin the commercial fertilizers tne sul- 
phate and muriate are mostly used, they 
being known as salts of potash, or “potasn 
salts.’’ They are also soluble, and show 
excellent results immediately after appli- 
cation, As the lows of potash is constant 
the farmer will find his crops decreasing 
unless be resorts toashes or the ralta, 
though potash exists largely in stable man- 
ure, which, however, returns only «@ por- 
Ucn of the loss, Sandy soils fro, P have 
an application of ashes every apring, as 
they arc, a4 arulé, naturaliy deficient tn 
potash, 
= En es ae > 
Mistkeses—Why, Mary, I told you to 
make up my room an hour ago, and here 
itis in terrible disorder, 
Mary—Yia mum, an’I did makeit up; 
but the master came to put on a clane col- 
lar, Inuia, an’ be icat the button. 
Siieetieiin altlietadiiine uaa 


He that knows nothing doubts of noth- 
ing Do notiet your doubts cause you to 
waver, for you nay be assured that 





waste watter or poisonous acid and prevent 





said: ‘That white buffalo eats #0 much that 





1 sba'i be starved.’ 
“In this way he raised a fight, snd | 
| while tue beasts were goring each ther 
he kept skipping from tue hee ous 
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the irritation of the iungs. But il diseaacd 
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The Opinion of Nelf. 

When self conceit is abnormally devel 
oped, and when it is not accompanied by 
an il)]-natured or aggressive disposition, it 
is more pathetic than ridiculous. 

Many people are accused of being con 
ceited without sufficient grounds. A man 
is often set down as vain when he is sim 
ply self centred. 

His lite ia, perhaps, ® narrow one; and 
his own affairs are the only things which 
occupy bis mind. He has never taken the 
trouble to realize that the topics which are 
a) fullot interest to him are wholly unin 
toreating to his neighbors 

He may ai! the time entertain a very 
modest estimate of his own powers and 
performances; but simply because he ie 
always talking of them he is naturally set 
down as self conteited. 

So, on the other hand, people are some 
times met with (though more rarely) who 
set an absurdly high value not only on 
their actions but on their abilities, and yet 
are not really vain. 

It ia when egoiem and an over estimate 
of oneself go hand in hand that a man is 
really and simply self conceited 

Others, again, are set down as arrogant 
and vain, when they are simply the vic. 
tims of nervousness, want of tact, and il! 
breeding. They wish to be kind, and they 
only succeed in offending their neighbors 
by their patronizing airs. 

People who miagle much in society and 
kaow how to say the right thing in the 
right way, seldom appear to be self con 
ceited; but as there is euch a thing as sup 
preased gout, eo there ie such a thing as 
suppressed conceit, which is perhaps the 
most dangerous form of the disease, and 
the one which is most difficult to cure. 

The man who is frankly aud unoblush 
ingly vain can hardly fail to see now and 
then traces of a smile occasioned by his 
open egotism. 

The popular opirion is that these emilee, 
and even more open forms of snubbing, 
are not heeded by the conceited man— 
that anyone who is vain enough to aftord 
amusement to his neighbors by his vanity 
must be at the same time sufliciently 
thick skinned to be incapable of feeling 
seriously hurt when he finds out that he is 
being laughed at. 

It would perhaps be nearer the truth to 
say that the conceited man is generally 
thin skinned to an unusual degree, only he 
is too proud to show it when he is 
wounded. 

But the man who, either from better 
breeding or a tetter knowledge of the 
world, hides bia self conceit under a calm 
and imp*ss've exterior has not even the 
chance of benefiting by these rough but 
salutary methods of treatment 

He goes through the wor'd correct in his 


demeanor, never epeaking of himself nor 
of bis own performances, never looking 
pleased when he is complimented upoo 
the success of anything be has done, and 
escaping the reputation o! sei! conceit 

But all] the time his admiration of m 
self is boundless and uncheck © fee] 








ing of self-importance is the dominant 
principle of his mind—one that is far too 
firmly fixed in its place to fear the adverse 
criticism of the world. 

The successful man never admits that he 
has made or can makes mistake. No one 
would care to place himself in the hands 
of an oculist who casually remarked that 
in his last operation he had blinded his 
patient, though the failure had been due 
wo causes quite beyond the control of the 
most skiltul operator. 

Lawyers and doctors must in practice 
lay claim to infallibility, if they would be 
believed at all; and if the result is not to 
increase their self.conceit to an abnormal) 
degree, it is because they habitually and o/ 
necessity judge of themselves and their 
performances by a higher standard than 
that to which they can themselves attain. 

Some men, no doubt, are so blinded by 
eelf love that they cannot judge fairly of 
thelr own powers; but the majority of man- 
kind might keep themselves tolerably tree 
from the reproach of self conceit if they 
took care to Judge of what they do bya 
standard above rather than by one below 
their own level. 

It is impossible to say absolutely of 
most men’s merits or talents and perform 
ances that they are either great or sma!l, 
save in comparison with those of others. 
4A tew men, when they think of them 
selves, involuntarily glance upwards; the 
majority look downwards, and are natur 
ally pleased at the elevation they enjoy 

-_- — © —we--—  - 

We labor and labor, but there is just as 
much necessity for recreation as for labor; 
we cannot live without it—not even the 
laboring man. Exercise is al] well enough, 
but it must be the right kind; the mind as 
well asthe body wants exercise. But it 
wants something else as well as the body; 
it wants a change, it wants to get into a 
new channel, get new life infused into it. 
Thus it will rest the limbs of the inactive 
man to labor. It will reat and strengthen 
the mind to divert it—~give it, as we said, 
new life. We should lay out our plans for 
recreation as well as for work, There 
never was @ truer saying than that ‘‘al! 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.’’ 
Dyspepsia settles upon people; if they stir 
about and act, mentally and physically, 
there is no chance for it to do this. So the 
blues and tedium may all be dissipated in 
this way, they are but the same one gen- 
eral thing, bred by doing nothing, or doing 
only one thing. We must get out of the 
ove rut, it we have been in that alone, and 
taste the variety of life. Man was made 
for it; itis the habit from time immemo- 
rial, and cannot be dispensed with. With 
it comes health and enjoyment. 


SMALL troubles are always more difficult 
to encounter and bear than great ones. 
Men will bear troubles of the heaviest na- 
ture patiently one day, and sink down in 
despair the next, under the most frivolous 
occurrences imaginable. Especially is this 
likely to be the case when troubles come 
together, and the saying is that they never 
come singly. It is then that they destroy 
the patience, and with it the indispensable 
virtue of self control in the sufferer. 

Stanper is like the Greek fire used in 
ancient wartare, which burnt unquenched 
beneath the water; or like the weeds 
which, when you have extirpated them in 
oae place, are sprouting forth vigorously 
in another spot, at tie distance of many 
hundred yards; or, to use the metaphor of 
St. James, it is like the wheel which 
catches fire as it goes, and burns with 
fiercer conflagration as its own speed in. 
creases. 

MANNERS are the shadows of virtue; the 
momentary display of those qualities 
which our fellow creatures love and re 
spect. If we strive to become, then, what 
we strive to appear, manners may often be 
rendered useful guides to the performance 
ot our duties, 

Many a beggar at the cross-way, or gray 
haired shepherd on the plain, hath more of 
the end of all wealth than hundreds who 
multiply the means. 





CaLumny is a monstrous vice; for, where 


| parties indulge in it, there are always tw 


that are actively engaged in doing wrong 


and one who is subject to injury. The 
calumniator inflicts wrong by slandering 
the absent; he who gives credit to the 
calumny before he bas investigated the 
truth is equally implicated. The person 
traduced is doubly injured; first by hin 
who propagates, and secondly by him who 
credits the calumny. 

As the strength of the body lies chiefly 
in being able to endure hardships, 80 also 
does that of the mind, and the great prin- 
ciple and foundation of all virtue and 
worth is placed in this—that a man is able 
to deny himselt his own desires, cross his 
own inclinations, and purely tollow what 
reason directs as best, though the appetite 
jeans the other way. 

Ir has been said that true religion will 
make ® mana more thorough gentleman 
than all the courts in Europe. And it is 
true. You may see simple laboring men 
as thorough gen'lemen as any duke, sim- 
ply because they have learned to fear God; 
and, fearing him, to restrain themselves, 
which is the very root and essence of all 
good breeding. 

Hx that has not religion to govern his 
morality is nota whit better than a dog. 
So long as you stroke him, and please him, 
and do not pinch him, he will play with 
you as fine as may be—he is a very good 
moral mastift; but if you hurt him, he will 
fly in your face and tear out your throat. 

To act with common sense, according to 
the moment, is the best wisdom I know; 
and the best philosophy, to do one’s du- 
ties, take the world as it comes, submit re- 
epectfully to one’s lot, bless the goodness 
that has given us 60 much happiness with 
it, whatever it is, and despise affectation. 

In al! ass-mblies, though you wedge 
them ever 80 close, we may observe this 
peculiar property, that over their heads 
tbere is room enough; but how to reach it 
is the difficult point. To this end the phi 
losopher’s way in all ages has been by 
erecting certain edifices in the air. 

THERE are many that are wasting their 
lives and destroying their old age, not 
through their passions, but through their 
ambition, ani in the pursuit of laudable 
objects. They are wearing out their body 
by the excitement of the brains. 

THERE is more virtue in one sunbeam 
than a whole hemisphere of clouds and 
gloom. Therefore, we say, always look on 
the right side of things. Cultivate what is 
warm and genial—not the cold and re. 
pulsive, the dark and morose, 

Cuo0se thine ear against him that shall 
open his mouth secretly against another, 
If thou receive not his words, they fly 
back and wound the reporter; if thou re. 
ceive them, they flee forward and wound 
the receiver. 

THE martyrs to vice far exceed the mar. 
tyrs to virtue, both in endurance and in 
number. 8So blinded are we by our pas- 
sions, that we suffer mort to be damned 
than to be saved. 

Wr must truly serve those whom we ap- 
pear to command; we must bear with 
their imperfections, correct them with gen- 
tleness and patience, and lead them in the 
way to heaven. 

Our fireside conversations, our thoughts 
as we pass a.ong the streete, our spirit in 
the transaction of business, all have some 
amount, smal! though it be, of moral 
value. 

THE more weakness, the more false. 
hood; strength goes straight; every can. 
non ball that has in it hollows and holes 
goes crooked. Weaklings must lie. 

TEMP TATION in the line of duty God has 
provided for; but temptation sought and 
coveted God has no provision for, 

A MAN is already of consequence in the 


world when it is known that we can im- 
; 


| puciiy depend on him 


RAL 5 ; gs trom self conquest, 
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The Werld’s Happenings. 





Kaneas City has a colored barber worth 
$150, 000, 

The richest man in Berlin has an income 
of Gi, 199, @, 

There are fourteen Indians in the Kansas 
penitentiary. 

A wave motor, for utilising the force of 
the tides, is in operation in Cali fornia. 


A lobster as blue as indigo was captured 
recently im Fisher’s Island Sound, Conn. 


A Sightseers Club exists in San Fran. 
cisco, the members making their trips on foot, 


A limited liability company washes win. 
dows of private houses In London at 4 pence a win- 
dow. 


A sparrow in Norwich, Conn., collided 
with a telegraph wire with such force as to sever its 
head. 


A Portland, Vt., marbleyard has turned 
out 13,000 tombstones for the United States Govern- 
ment. 


The deserters from the United States 
Army in 1888 numbered 2,500. Loss to the Govern- 
ment, 9625, 000. 

It is reported from Rush Valley, Utah, 
that a mine of natural shoe blacktng has been dis- 
covered on a farm there. 


A thousand colored people passed through 
Birmingham, Ala., recently, en route to new homes 
in Kansas, Arkansas and Texas, 


According to a California paper one of 
the tramps of the santa Cruzchain gang wears kid 
gloves when sweeping the streets. 


A Kentucky woman laments the loss of 
a purse, a thief having carried it off, which she laid 
away # years ago to insure her a decent burial, 


There are now 191 geographical societies 
in the world, France comes first with 29, Germany 
next with 22, and Great Britain third with 9 socte- 
ties. 


A St. Louis man believes that the num- 
ber of his home should correspond with that of the 
year, and tocarry out that bobby he bas moved every 
year since 1363, 


Excessive gum chewing paralyzed the 
muscles of an Indiana woman's face, and she was 
compelled to send for a physician before she could 
open her mouth, 


Peach stones find ready sale at $6 per 
ton in Vaca Valley, Cal. They are used as fuel, 
**burning as long as coal and giving more heat.’’ 
Apricot stones are also burned, 


England’s ‘' oldest’’ clergyman, Kev. 
Bartholomew E’diwards, is dead, He lacked but a 
week or thereabouts of being a century old, and had 
been rector of one churhe for 76 years, 


A domestic in Bangor, Me., who was 
given a physician's prescription to have filled, mis- 
understood her instructions and mailed the paper, 
and in due time it reached the doctor who wrote it. 


At Columbus, 8. C., the other day, the 
10 pall-bearersat the funeral of the Rev. Thomas B. 
Clarkson, an Episcopal minister of high standing, 
were allcolored men, Sucha thing had never be- 
fore been seen in the South, 


Afarmer in M.chigan realized only $4 
from 200 barrelsof apples shipped to:New Orleans, 
He promises hereafter to look nearer home for a 
market, as does also another soil tiller whose cargo 
of potatoes brought but 13 cents per bushel in the 
Crescent City. 


A Paris gentleman engaged a cafe con- 
cert company to entertain his guests at a recent 
reception, and before the evening was over a hand- 
some baritone of 30 won the heart of the young lady 
ot the house, andeloped with her while the com- 
pany were at dinner, 


Upper Strattord, Conn., has a hermit. 
He is a young man and according to accounts, began 
the life of a recluse because ofa disappointment in 
love. He livesin a cave dug beneath a large rock, 
his only companion isa mink, which he bas trained 
wo obey his commands. 


One Phillips, an Indiana farmer,dropped 
dead of apoplexy while feeding his stock, dhd the 
body was guarded by his dog for two hours after un- 
tilthe arrival of his wife. Several times the hogs 
evinced a desire to mutilate the corpse, but the failth- 
ful canine watcher drove them away. 


It is estimated that the present popula 
tion of the United States is 64,000,000,’ The total in- 
crease is said to be 100,000a month, exclusive of im- 
migration, and last year the increase by itmmigra- 
tion was 518,000, At this rate the next census, which 
will be taken in 1890, will show about 67, 000, 000, 


A wealthy member of the Smith family, 
who resides in Falls township, Ohio, visited Zanes- 
ville lately and invested $120 in a monument and 
cofiin, the latter to be delivered when he dies. After 
making the purchases, Smith, who enjoys good 
health, declared that ‘‘he felt much better now that 
he had these matters attended to.’’ 


Two blocks of ice pinched the toe of 
George Carpenter, of South Hadley, Mass., ré- 
cently. A blood-blister came. Carpenter knew the 
weakness of his circulatory system, and was careful 
lest he should break the blister, Unfortunately it 
broke of itsown accord and he bled to death! H's 
grandfather used to be a‘flicted with a similar weak- 
ness, 


Advertisement in an English paper: 
Wanted, an able-bodied man at country rectory, 
willing to make himseif generally useful; must have 
thorough knowledge of chickens, pigs, and under- 
stand milking: must be able to drive horses and 
groom them; ring the church bells, dig graves, b¢ 
cheerful mourner, and not object to carry coffin; 
where parior maid is kept. 


A Topers’ Club is a nove) organization 
of Kyoto, Japan. It has 23 members, each of whom 
before being admitted to membership had to prov* 
his ability to drink seven bottles of any intorxicant 
atone sitting. At a recent meeting, it is said, ® 


member drank during the initiation ceremonies 
eight sho of sake—sufficient to fill about 3 brane 
bottiies—and his associates think »¢ deserve 
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ALL IN ALL. 





BY MAGGIE D, WILLIAMS, 





We stood In a beaatiful gara=na, 
In the morning of life together, 

And wandered at will o'er the velvet grass 
In the bush of the balmy weather, 


tut a sbadowy cloud in the far-off West, 
of a woaderful shape end hue, 

Came @oating slong on a silent sail 
rill it spread o'er the sky's soft blue. 


faen with a teemor of pain | awoke 
From Pleasure’s enchanting hold. 

vad found that I stood in a dreary waste, 
Alone in the winter's cold, 


Yet the sunlight as ever still brightly shone, 
And tne flowers vioomed just as fair, 

Bot the light, it seemed, of the beart was gone, 
Aod the chili of Lite’s lee was there, 


In the Gully. 


BY A. MAPETH. 











It wasso very usual for the ordinary 
routine of the camp at the Gully to be dis 
turbed by the sudden outburst of tumult 
and strife, that it was barely considered 
amoug the miners as cause for immediate 
cessation of labor, 

ln faci in the undeviating philosophy of 
the mining camp, fighting was regarded as 
such an undoubted prerogative of sentient 
humanity, that any eccentric member of 
the community who did not fight was con- 
sidered to be wanting in one of the finest 
attributes of humanity. 

But when the celebrated fight between 
Ballarat Joe and “‘Poggy”’ Scott took place 
tue Gully threw off for the time being its 
usual apathy, and rushed by unanimous 
accord to participate in the novel sight af- 
forded by those two friends and com- 
panions lustily hammering away at one 
another. For the two men had been mates 
ever since th Gully, two years back, had 
been evolved from the primitive bush. 

Indeed, in the mining camp the friend- 
ship existing between Ballarat Joe and 
“Poggy’’ Scott had been regarded as quite 
idyllic, and though neither the one nor 
the other of the two friends could be fairly 
said to bave anything poetic about him, 
the unique fact of their having worked to- 
gether for a period of two years without 
having come to blows, was quite sufficient 
to fix them on the horizion ol the Guliy as 
stars of 00 mean magnitude, 

The cause of the quarrel between the two 
friends—and alas of the fight that subse. 
quently ensaed—was found to be, on in- 
qulry, of such a ridiculoug nature as to 
lend 4 certain sense of humor to the pro- 
ceedings, 

Bearing out the truth of an old adage, it 
transpired that a woman was the main 
cause of the trouble, 

Ballarat—as he was more colloquially 
called—was known throughout the camp 
48 & misogynist of the deepest dye. At 
the mere mention of the gentler sex he 
would exhibit signs of impatience and 
anger, and growl anathemas againat all 
womankind, 

Current opinion in the Gully hinted that 
bis experience of the sex had been any- 
thing but pleasant, a theory which certain 
hints he letdrop, from time to time, seemed 
to corroborate, 

But Poggy Scott-why Poggy no one 
knew—younger than his mate by several 
years, held no such pessimist views, and 
not regarding the connection with eyes of 
saddened experience as did Ballarat, was 
wont to flod a certain charm in the con- 
‘em plation and society of such of the gent- 
ler sex as had found their way to the se. 
clusion of the Gully. 

These youthful proclivities of his mate 
had long been viewed with much disfavor 
by the misogynistic Ballarat, and the fact 
of his partner showing something more 
than a passing fancy for the bold-faced bar- 
maid of the “Melbourne Arms” served to 
Stir into active lite his slumbering anger. 

With that directness of action and ad 
dress which characterises colonial digging 
humanity, the outraged Ballarat took early 
Occasion to remonstrate with Poggy. 

His denunciation took a form energetic if 
not elegant, 

‘Look you here. This ’ere tanderin’ 
round won’t suit me,” he growled, bring- 
ing his fis: down on the rade tanle at which 
they sat. “He ain’t no mate of mine as 
8068 messin’ round with a lot ot wimmen. 
Them’s things as you and me have got to 
leave alone, Darn all petticuts, say I. 
The man chooses them bas got tc leave me, 
mate orno mate, So I tell you, once and 
or all, slide up on that there game, or you 


and me's got to part. Why, you'll be 
Wantin. 

2 snting to bring that there giri here next, 
jarn 


my hide if you won’t’’——and in just 
indi=ner 
e“atior and scorn the speaker lost the 


thread of his discourse in a torrent of vitu- 
peration. 

It was somewhat unfortanate for the 
eflect of Ballarat’s denunciation, that the 
two men bad been drinking heavily during 
the evening. 

it was unfortunate, vecause Poggy, in- 
stead of receiving his friend’s admonition 
with his customary meekness, answered 
in a spirit not ulated to soothe his com. 
panion’s anger. 

Hot words ensued, and botter reoriwina- 
tion, and before five minutes had elapsed 
the two men, amicable companions for so 
long, were locked together in a desperate 
struggle. 

The immediate result of the rupture be- 
tween the two frieuds, was a total separa- 
tion, and, after the fight, Poggy turned out 
of the hut the two had shared in common, 
aod furthermore, to mark the event, pegged 
out a new claim. 

it may be imagined at a superficial glance 
that the sun-bearded worthy was exhibit- 
ing a certain amount of self-sacrifice in 
thus depriving himseif of a half share of 
the claim which they were working to- 
gether. 

Bat this was not exactly the case, as the 
claim up to the time had not proved a pay- 
ing one, and was looked upon by both as 
anything but an El! Dorado. 

However, be that as it may, Poggy peg- 
ged out atresh a claim that had been aban. 
doned, and in point ot fact separated him- 
self entirely from his former companion. 

His predilection for the massive Abigail, 
who bad been the immediate cause of the 
rupture, received shortly afierwards an 
untimely blow, tor tnat dams:l was found 
to have absconded during the night with a 
kindred musculine spirit, in company witi 
two of the camp horses and the contents of 
the public house till. 

W bether it was this unexpected denou 
ment, whether it was that bis feelings had 
been really interested in the enterprising 
parmaid, or whether it was that he re- 
gretted his former rupture with his former 
ally, it was noticed throughout the camp 
that Poggy went about his daily work in 
a spirit of sadness and depression, and 
showed every sign of what in early mining 
phraseology was known as being ‘-under 
the mullock.” 

7. * * * e . 

Things were in this state, aud the Gully 
was looking each day forward in anticipa- 
tion for turther developments in connec- 
tion with the two quonkom iriends, when 
an event occurred which for the time ab- 
sorbed the interest of the whole camp. 

That unfortunate young miner, Poggy 
Smith, whilst at work one morning, using 
his pick with youthful vigor, met with a 
dire accident. 

The point of his pick strising against a 
buried piece of ironstone, glanced off and 
entered the fleshy pars of his leg, severing 
one of the large arteries. 

It was unfortunate for the young man 
that he did not at first fully comprehend 
the serious nature of his wound, and that 
he toolishly tried to make his way to his 
but without first endeavoring to stop the 
flow of the blood, for before he had gone 
many paces he fell with adull groan, and 
lay telplessly bleeding, and powerless to 
move, 

When, at last, his groans attracted the 
attention of those not far distant, it was 
hardly noticed that the belligerent Balia- 
rat was one of the first on the scene of acci- 
dent, and that he did agreat deal—though 
in ahalf reluctant way-—to tend tbe in- 
jured man. 

It was not noticed at the time, because 
later on when Poggy had been carried 
into his new quarters, and his leg bad been 
roughly bound up to stop the bleeding, 
Ballarat witidrew to bis own hut, and was 
convent to let others expend their energies 
in attending to the injured man. 

It was Ballarat, however, who subse- 
quently made his appearance leading a 
horse saddied and bridied, and rabbing 
bia nose feebly remarked: ‘I thought of 
going for the doctor.” 

It was not noticed at the time tuat no 
body had suggested such « proceeding — 
that it emanated entirely from Ballarat 
bimeelf; but it is a matter of some remark 
to the others that be put spurs to his hors» 
and rode off over the rough ground eta 
break neck gallop that was by no neans 
safe for horse or rider. 

However, that he carried out bis miss'on 
safely, events proved; for in leas time than 
could bave been expected, he was seen 
galloping back in co.wpany with the doc- 


tor. 
His daty ended thus far, he Lung fur 





tively about the but where Poggy lay, and 


finally retired to his own quarters. 
When it became kKnowpD shortly after 


wards that the injury that the young mar 
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ment calmed down: and when the doctor 
after bandaging the wounded limb, left the 
camp to return home, the ordinary routine 
of work was resumed by all bands, 

In fact it was not until two days afer 
wards, when on the doctor’s second visit, 
be found his patient terribly weak and + x- 
hausted through loss of biood, that the 
general interest was fully aroused. 

It was tuund that the bandages bad be- 
come displaced, and that the wounded 
man had been bleeding afresh as he lay in 
his bunk, 

On the grimy amateur nurses who had 
attended on Poggy, the doctor turned the 
vials of his wrath with a directness of ¢pi- 
thet that stooped to no evasicn. 

“You thick-headed lot of murderers,” 
be exclaimed fiercely, “you'd let a wan 
bleed to death before you'd lend a helping 
band. You are killing him amongst 50a. 
Clear out, every mother’s son of you; there 
isn’t a man here I'd trust the life of a cat 
with.’”’ 

In what manner and by what meane 
Ballarat was subsequently established as 
sole nurse to his tormer companion, he 
himself took occasion to explain to Puggy 
somewhat sheepishly, when that worthy in 
course of time recovered. 

**You see,” be said, carefully looking 
the other way and passing his band doubt 
fully over his brow, as was bis wont when 
laboring under temporary embarassment, 
“you see, when the doctor was so mighty 
rough on the boys, and I bela’ about—bap 
hezard, so to speak—loafin’ round quite 
unbeknowin’, he says © me the doctor does 
‘I wants you,’ and | goes in; and he ses: 
‘Are yous murderer? And I ges, ‘I don’t 
do much on that line.’ ‘Then look arter 
this ’ere maz,’ ses he, and of course I had 
to, him saying s» Not asl wanted to, 
mind you,”’ he explained with some vague- 
ness, breaking off and looking straight 
over his companion’s head. “Oaly me 
loafing round, I was put here.’’ 

“So when the doctor ses: ‘You’vs got to 
watch him, and see as he’s attended to,’ 
I ses: ‘Doctor, him and me don’t hit it, 
him bein’ young and foolish and given to 
ftanderin’.’ ‘Are you mates?’ be ses; and | 
ses: ‘Weare, and we are not.’ Then if 
you are’, he ses, ‘shot your mouth.’ 

‘So I stays there unwillin’ like; and you 
being #0 bad [ had to look arter you. And 
when the doctor comes agen,’’ c ntinued 
Ballarat, with still more painful embarass- 
ment, shifting his glance tothe open door 
of the hut, ‘‘and heses as how you were 
sinkin’ from the loss of blood, I #-s —thiok- 
ing of other things all the time—I/ as how 
it’s blood he wants, he can have some of 
mine,’’ 

“There ain’t nothing in that,” heex- 
claimed hastily, with momentary tierce- 
ness, ‘Blood’s pretty cheap with me; I 
don’t think nothin’ of it. Maybel gave a 
pint here and a pint there to anybody as 
asked. I’vehad itcome from my nose,’' 
he cohtinued refisctively, ‘‘and not thought 
nothin’ of it. So knowin’ it wasn’t no good 
to me—me having too much—I ses you can 
heve some; and the doctor gives me a jab 
there,’ pointing to his arm, “and runs it 
into you. Heses: ‘fhat’ll save his life;’ 
bot 1 ses; ‘That ain’t nothing to me,” 

“The being here unbeknowin’ and hav- 
ing too much and wanting to get ridot 
some, that’s what does it. ’Cos blood’s 
pretty cheap with me, and I don’t mind 
spreading it round a bit. It does a cuve 
good. I always feel——”’ 

But the course of bis embarassed narra- 
tive was cut short at this point by an im 
petuous wovement on the partof his com- 
panion. 

“Old man!’ said Poggy, rising from bis 
bunk and gripping the hands of his com 
panion in both bis, “1 know what you 
mean. You've been lookihg after your 
old mate, that’s whatitis. You’ve been 
looking after me ever since that there pick 
drove a hole inter me, You’ve given your 
blood for me when I was that weak | 

couldn’t have lifted a sbovelful of mullock 
to save my life, Giveus your fist, mate. 
| knowed you was a good color right 
through. I ain’t mach at yabberin’ big 
but you have done what I won’t for- 
goi—”’ 

“It was just chance like,’ answered Bal. 
iavat, still very much embarassed. “It 
wasn’t notbing as wouldn’tdo for anybody, 





mind ye. ’Teint likely I’d do anything 
much for a fandanderin’ cove like you, as 
I had a barney with a week afore. "Taint 
likely; and with an assumption of great 
disdain he pulled a twist of tobacco from 
bie pocket, and catting off a large tump, 
thrust it into bis mouth. 





a 


i 


However, despite Ballarat’s repudiation 


| of all softer feelings in connection with tbe | 


. of friendship he had extended to Poggy 


he Immediate result was—asa might ih ar 


ticlpated—a complete retarn to their old 
condition of friendship and amity. 

It was plain to see that it was simply 
a characteristic dread of ridicule that made 
Ballarat repudiate all finer feelings in his 
late course of action. 

The Gaily, asa rule was not inclined to 
sentimentalism in any shape or form whiat- 
soever, and, indeed, was wont to regard 
somewhat bilariously any line of conduct 
not strictiy practical and matter of-fact, as 
demonstrating culpable weakness and want 
of character in the actor. 

It was this, perbaps, that made Ballarat 
strenuously deny any ulterior motive iu 
bie act of devotion; but that bis denials 
were superficial his subsequent conduct 
proved tor he continued to tend bis friend 
and do all the harder work of their mod: st 
houseboid. 

And eo the things went on for some 
time, until Poggy'’s hurt was quite healed 
and he was able to resume bis work as 
usual, 

* * ° . 2 oo 

The next developments in connection 
with the reunited partners was of « wolally 
unexpected obaracter as far as they, anu, 
fact, the whole of the mining community 
of the Gully, were concerned, 

Their joint claim which they had worked 
at long and unprofitably, suddenly turned 
out one of the riches in the feild. 

Gold, that bad been all along #0 scarco 
as hardly to pay for working, suddenly 
became plentiful, and the richnoss of the 
finds became at once the wost popular 
subject of interest and envy throughout the 
camp. 

(Under these circumstances, the tie that 
united the two friends seemed to become 
etrenghtened. 

There never bad been such idyllic frieud- 
ship in the Gully. 

]t was at once the admiration and sur 
prise of the folks of tue entire camp, unti! 
the accident that overtook Ballarat tinal: y 
put an end to it at once and forever, 

It was the charac eristic Carélomanens of 
the man that led tothe misfortune which 
bought about the final breaking up of Lis 
long triendsbip. 

A legal formality, in regard to the lease 
of the claim necessitated a visit to the near 
est township by one of the owners, 

Ballarat was saddling bis horse prepara 
tory to making tue short journey, when 
his pipe accidently fell from hia mouth on 
to the ground behind his borse’s wind 
logs. 

Stooping to pick it up with an uncon- 
oern born of unreasouing reckiessness, Le 
received a trightful Kick from the unshod 
hoots of the animal, 

lt was a morta! injury, and the man 
never recovered {roi it. 

Poggy carried him into their hut; but 
even he knew that there would be no heal 
ing from so deadly a blow. 

“I’m on the granite at last, mate,’’ 
groaned Ballarat, prossing bis coin panion « 
hand feebly ashe iay supported by him, 
“I’ve panned out the Jast dish. There ain’t 
no more wash dirt in this ’ere claim.’’ 

“Don’t say that You ain't burt#so much 
asthat,” said Poggy with an unwonted 
tremor in his voice. 

“Ay, mate; my tally’s got the last notch. 
There wont be po more business transac- 
ted. That there hoss bas settied it this 
time. We were doi’ very well together 
too, Poggy, mean’ you. But you'll have 
to du without me now. We wore good 
mates until you went fandandering round 
amoung the wimmin—though you being 
young didn’t know no better, 0’ course, 
I was sorry I got my back up and went for 
fightin’, It wasa bit mean me being the 
oldest; but Lord! a little blood does no 
barm.,”’ 

“No, it was me Ballarat, es did it,’’ ex- 
ciaimed Poggy brokenly. 

“No, it was me mate, as turned rusty. 
Maybe 1 was mad with you for going fan- 
danderin’ round, and waybe I bad a bit of 
fancy for you, secret like. Hut there it’s 
too late for that now. Listen here, mate. 
I ain’t going to stop here much longer. 
This ‘ere old Karkis has preity nigh fin- 
isned its jiggerin’, and it’s got to be put out 
ofthe way. Gimmeadrink of water,’’ he 
continued feebly; “imy moutn's got fire in 
it, and I want to tell you something afore 
I croak,’’ 

W nat the injured man bad it in his mind 
to impart Poggy alone exictly knew, 
though subse quent developments went tn 
a great measure to show wuat it in eflect 
W ait, 


But to the sympath'sing Gully, crowding 
round the doorles# entrances of the 
the low words of tLe injured inan v 
inaudible, 

Toere wae #0 nethbing in the ape 
Ballarat, lying in tue arms of ! 


and whispering 'everis 
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“~ae © tery Re coved — wage aad an. 
~To = | Sem a6 ae ooteriy dmtanca, 

“yee? 82 © BesQ, GQ, easomg ibe con. 
SEN BOO Oh 8 cwepecsfu: silence, 

* Soeeeagehy bee eaepered inguiry of 
“are Secret at be Lhe cagee of the ac 
we Be 

Thee «60 maceiereed entil the injared 
<< a et ~eGed is bss [rrende arms aad 
wm 

Let =e a the Sore before I go, Maybe 
ney = gol © ant t give mes word be 
wee over lve patup my last ante, boys,”’ 
bf GE pcaioed, Wile @ weak ettem pt at piess- 
amir’ ite! «= paibetic in its way. ‘The 
peas @Oope!, and tule bere hand's got to 
reen =<"Ta nim thing when you are used 
to 1, l expect; Dot « pretty bard when i 
comes to the fn ehiong bust. Bat I want 
b> tel. you «l\,s08 to make you witnesses, 
that I give my *ebare of tue claim to Pog«cy 
cere. Heknows whattodo with it, Its 
panning out ric®,and gold'’s plentifal. | 
make ltover to Poggy ‘oos be knows what 
todo with i. Weil, good-bye, boys; this 
here digcoursin's gelling Ww be pretty nigh 
over.” 

He spoke with the utmost diMoulty, and 
stopped many Uines to collect hia wander- 
ing idem. 

But once again be aroused himaeif and 
nald; 

‘400d-bye,"' boys; and then he sank back 
exhausted, 

The aympaetbising miners waited silentiy 
with acertain newly awakened leeling of 
com passion, butthbe injured man jay breato- 
ing heavily on the shoulder of bis com- 
panion. 

Then one of the crowd stepped up to him 
and asilentiy took his band and shook it. 
Following his exainpié the others, one by 
one, did the sawe, and tuen silently formed 
a ring round the bunk, 

Ballarat was evidently not conscious of 
what they did, butlay gezing bDiankly at 
the bark roof, Ulilall atonce a few words 
broke from his lips, 

“Blood being cheap with me, ine having 
too much of it,’’ he muttered, ‘it weren't 
nothing but whet 1 wouldn't do for any. 
body. Poggy, ’ «gy——" and, then, with 
bis companion's name on his lips, a ratio 
sounded in poor Baliaral’s throat, aod bis 
injuries had found bealing. 

fouere could be vo manner of doubt but 
that Pogyy felt bia partner's antimely death 
keenly, though he was not particularly de- 
monetrative in his grief, 

In the ethios of tneGully, and through- 
out Australian inining circles generaily, 
demonstration was regarded with the saine 
distrust as sentiinentalism; indulgence in 
eitoer wae looked upon as arguing a certain 
want of fortitude and man!ipess, 

If this was the cause of Poggy's outward 
stoiciaimm or no, certain it ia tuat be showed 
few signe of deep sorrow. 

When Ballarat wwe buried, however, be 
© tar departed from his usual method as to 
inake an extempore funeral oration, ad- 
dressed to the attendant diggers who bad 
come lo assiat at the ceremony. 

He himeelfhad prepared the grave, and 
addressed the crowd spade in hand, 

“tHe was a good mate was Bailarat,’’ be 
observed, gezing reflectively at the shallow 
excavation; “and me and bim was partoers 
for nigh on three years. I don’t ax for a 
beiter one nohow. He’s gone now; and 
here I’m left t work the claimalone. Now 
] put it to you, boys, when a mate like biw 
goes and turns up, and axes you wen he's 
a dying Ww doa thing, if ye ain t gut to do 
it? Ballarat give bie blood freeiy for me 
and when he was a-dying he says to m: 
‘There’s something 1 want you to do,’ 
Now lada,”’ continued I’ gey, jiovking 
sormnewbat troubled, “I’ve got to do it— 
that’s only straight. I'in going away for a 
spell to do it, and #o | want you to look 
after my claim woen l'’m away. L'in oom- 
ing back a8 soon as it’s over, and I want 
you to eee that nobody Jumps tue clalin por 
gets working it. Ha.limrat saved my life, 
and I've got to do wot he axed,”’ 

Without further enl gotening bis inte- 
rested audience, l’oxgy stoically proceeded 
tw fill the grave, aud when be had cow- 
pleted the tasx, shouldered bis pick and 
shovel, and retired to bis but, 

Karly next morning, without further par 
ley, be quietly left the camp on horseback, 
aud look the track across tLe Diile luel was 
tue aole bigh road jo Mei bourne, 

* * . . ° . 


During Voggy's absence, speculation was 
rifo im the Gruily as (o the nature of bis uwis- 
wion; but nothing transpired to throw any 

ighton the subject, until in tae coarse of 
the neat fortnigot, he returned, 

Durlig lis aveence by tacit consent, bis 
claiui Wee 00. Juinped, or in any way inter- 
fored with: the Gully was unanimousin 
considering it ag a sacred truat left in its 
hands by tue absent man, 

Al the close of the fortnight Poegy re- 
turned, but not alone, 

He drove up into the camp in a rickety 
apring-cart, 

Alongside bim sata woman, and indis- 
tinctly seen above the projecting sides of 
Lhe cart Were ss Wwany sinell Heads, Lua ihe 
aritiimetion proficeacy of the whole camp 
wae alinost at a loss to arrive at the pr por 
estimate of the number, 

It wae pian to those who watcled the 
proceed ipgs of the young map, that some. 
iuing eatraordiuary wuss Lave taken piace 
and turtber dévelopments were awaited 
with suy pressed antic! pation. 

Tuere wata p@vailng opinion through- 

ul the camp that the necoessary ¢xplaace- 





bet, made straight towards the expectant 
erowd., _ 


The young man's face wore an omewhat 
reve expression; but without further pre 
tace. he sald: 

‘“tood day, boyst’’ 

Then he commence in « hesitating man 
ner: 
“Ive Ballarat’s wile and youngsters. 
Eleven of them there are-—all sorte and 
ez) =6They’re regular mixed lot—some 
of ‘em maie and some of’em female. Sut 
when Ballarat says to me, when he was 
edying, ‘My wife and kids must be looket 
after now the claim’s panning out rich.’ I 
eee, naturally they must, Ballarat was 
pretty rough on me, boys, when I felt like 
wenting female society; but he ses to me 
when dying, ‘Pogay, when 1 waa eo rough 
on you, | wasa thinking of ny wife. Sie’s 
been a regular load on me, and her and me 
not hitting it pleasant togetber, things 
haven't been quite on the square, I run 
away,’ he ses, ‘and left her and the young- 
eters, But I wantto do the square thing by 
her now the claim's paying. You must 
look after her and the kids, P oggy,’ he ses. 
And by the ‘tarnal J’m going to,” ex- 
sated the young man, breakin oftin his 
eration, aod looking around boldly for the 
first time, 

“Ballarat give bis blood free and mate. 
like, and I’m a going to do the right thing 
by them as belonged to him. ‘You muat 
be a father tc them kids,’ he ses, ‘and see 
es how they’re looked after.’ There's 
eleven of them,’’ continued Poggy, drop- 
ping bis voice and speaking in atone of 
mournful contewplation, ‘as mixed a lot 
a ever J] see, Some nohbigherthan my 
knee, and some uptomybelt. Someof 
‘em male and some of'em female, Ard 
the old woman sbe ain’ta beauty to louk 
at, though; maybe, a good 'un to wear. 
That’t bow the cards are placed, mates, 
They all belongea w Ballarat and now 
they all belong to me. Maybe it do seem 
pretty rough on a man, having a family 
given him permiscis, and an o!d women 
cnhucked in besider; but the hand is dealt, 
aod I’m not going to shuffie the carda till 
it’ played out.” 

Witn this parting declaration Poggy 
turned and re-entered his but and from 
that moment there never issued from bis 
lips another word of explanation or com. 
ment in connection with the tmatter. 

In the eyes of the Gully the whole cir- 
cumstance bore a decided humorous inter- 
proteton, and subsequently the general 
hilarity was in po way diminisbed when 
it beoame currently known that, prior w 
his arrival at the camp with his misce! 
laneous cargo, Poggy had actually mar- 
ried the relic of the defunct Ballarat. 

If tne devotion of the act escaped notice 
the bumor of it in no wise did; and it was 
fr @ long time the topic of bilarious and 
satirical comment throughout the whole 
Gully. 

To Poggy himself the episode was one 
far re\woved from any sense of humor or 
ridicule, 

In bie simple way he was carrying out, 
to the beat of his inteligenee, the dying be- 
best of bis partner, and if at fitet he would 
wander mournfully away inthe bush by 
hiineeifand mutter: 

‘“*E.ieven of them, all sorts and sizes, 
some of ’ein male and some of 'ern temaie,’’ 
he would invariably brighten up and as- 
sume hie usual hearty manner when he re- 
turned to his old obeervation: ‘‘He give 
bis blood free and willing to mie, and 1’ 
a-doing what be axed ime todo when he 
was a~jying.”’ 

- ee 


For Muriel. 
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T WARS a pretty group of fair women 
clustered around Lady Mary Heading 
ton, the widowed owner of tue Beeches, 

aud the most eomely and good-humored of 
hostesses, 

They had deserted the breakfast room, to 
waich the depariure for town of Lady 
Mary’s only eon, Arthur, and the velvet 
lawo was gay with living flowers 

Nothing pleased Arthur Headington's 
mother better than to see herself surround- 
ed with young people, and ber son ioved 
ber too well not to enter into ail her plans 
and wishes, 

It was rumored that more happy mar- 
riages had been made under her roof than 
in any other country house in the land; 
and yet the heir to her tinue estates was atil! 
a bacbelor, 

How was that? 

The question was often mooted by anx- 
jous mammas, but Lady Mary could only 
answer thatshe did not know. Arthur's 
time had not yet come, she supposed. 

And perbaps that wastbe true explana- 
tion. Certainly he made no distinction be- 
tween his sistersand his cousins, and his 
sisters ’ friends. 

He would tease one, coax another, dis 
tribute indiscriminately his attentions, his 
merry speeches, and bis compiiment*; too 
courteous to wilfully offend, too indifferent 
to raise hopes in the vainest; in a word, too 
bappy in his bome relations to take unto 
bunself a wife. 

The horses were pawing the ground im. 
patiently. 

Mr. Headington proposed driving tan 
dem, and be had just gravely sesured his 





fair tormentors that, if they gave him any 
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asked gaily. “In sober earnest, I shail 
bave a. Sie full, forthe girls bave bad 
no mercy, and I have errands for thew in 
ail tour quarters of tbe metropolia.” 
“Pooh! They are unreasonable!’ cried 
lady Mary. ‘<iive me the list and my 
maid shall goup by the next train. She 
shall do the work and you may have the 
giory of it. Only there’s one thing Arthur 
” 


“Say on, mother mine! Iam never too 
busy to do anything for you!” be exciaimed 


afl« ctionately. 
‘4Jood boy,’”’ murmured the loving 
mother. “You see | promised to make 


some purchases at that bezsar for the crip- 
pies’ home in which we are interested. The 
affair was postponed unti! after we had left 
town, which makes itdifficult to keep my 
word; #0, if you could act as my substitute, 
drop in for half an bour, an spend this 
check, it would save me the journey.” 

Arthur nodded assent. 

“it ehell be done. Bat what am I tobuy? 
—chairs and tables?” 

“Something pretty for each one of these 
dear giris, Use your own jadgment. You 
know their several tastes and fancies as well 
as | do.” 

He esbragged Lis shoulde hinted a 
doubt of bis ability to give satisfaction to so 
many fair daunsels, but finally prowised to 
do nis best, and some hours after he might 
havebeenseen flutteringthe nerves of pretty 
saleswomen by stopping in front of thetr 
stalls, and siedéening the hearts of the pa- 
trons of the society by the liberality of his 
purchases, 

These were made with due deliberation, 
and a more kindly desire to give pleasure 
than brothers are always wont (o evince. 

For Clara, bis eldest sister, just such a 
set of water color views in Switzerland 
were secured as he bad heard her express 
a wish w bave; and he knew Hilda and 
Emma would be delighted with the statu- 
ettes and brackets be selected for theirnew 
imuasic- room. 

The task of choosing forbis cousins was 
leas difficult, for they were gay dressy 
girls, who would be enraptured with Orien- 
tal trinkets, Liberty sashes, and boxes 0° 
French gloves. Of such articles as these 
he bought a profusion, and then his errand 
was acco plished, 

Yet be lingered at aastall to which bis 
eye had been attracted by one of the most 
exquisite of fans, 

it was so quaint, so delicate, and the puie 
gold feathers that fringed it so rarely beau- 
tiful, that after a little hesitation he bought 
it and laid it on one side, 

For neither sister nor cousin was this gift 
intended. 

Since Muriel Meadows had accepted 
Lady Mary's invitation to join her young 
people for the autumn, Arthur Heading 
tou’s indifference to matrimony bad beeu 
eo dying out, 

Muriel was neitber beautiful nor an 
heiress; amidst his tall, stately sisters, and 
rosy, dasbing cousins, she appeared siy, 
pale, and tiny to insignificance; but look 
into her lustrous eyes, as Arthur bad o!tea 
done of late, or listen to the thrilling tones 
of her voioe, and you would have iearned 
to think her, as Le did, one of tne sweetest 
of women. 

Muriel, who nade ‘riends wherever she 
went, had been spendiug tue aiternoon at 
the rectory, where her readiness to pay 
visite to, or work for the poor, and spare- 
the rector’s weak eyes by copying his ser- 
mops, bad made her presence aiways wel- 
coue, 

Arthur bad returned from London when 
the sound of the first bell made her hurry 
back to Lady Mary’s, and all the fairer por- 
tion of the guests had assem oiled in her 
ladysnip’s dressing-room to exawine the 
coutents of the case he had brought with 
him. 

Around this case they were sitting or 
standing, Fiossie Laurence, who made no 
kecret of thelr designs on her cousin’s 
heart, baving taken upon herself to unpack 
and distribute the various boxes and par- 
cels tt contained, 

“Herminie, this must be for you. Ah, 
yes, Ltoid Arthur nothing would please 
you so much asadoil, Happy child, run 
away with vour treasure, and spare us your 
raptures, Clara, dearest, this card bears 
your name, You ought to thank me for 
btolting to your brother that your penchant 
for pictures is insatiable, Acta— Lilia, hold 
out your arins for those lustrous sashes, 
How good of Arthur to choose my favorite 
evlors! Look, look, all of you! This neck- 
lace is mine!—the prettiest choicest thing of 
ail, is mine! Dear boy, how | love him tor 
it!’ 

“I can’t see that your present is any 
prettier than ours,” cried Rose Willis, 
sturdily, ‘1 would not exchange this love- 
ly work-basket for half a dczsn such 
trinkets, But here comes Murie! Meadows. 
W bat is there for her?” 

‘“‘Nothing,’’ replied Flossie, diving to the 
bottom of the case, and bring up nought 
but wrapping papers, “On, do come and 
adiniré my neckiet, Muriel!” 

‘But how isit that she is overlooked?” 
dewanded Rose, ‘1 will go and ask Lady 
Muriel,’”’ 

And she would have hurried to where 
that Lady was sitting, surrounded by ex- 
cited girls all eager to display their new 
possessiona, if the embarassed Muriei had 
not forcibly prevented it, 

“Dear Rose you would mortify me 
dreadfully if you drew attention to this 
oversight. Remember I am neither sister 
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only selected them.’’ 

However, to Muriel’s great relief, a oa!) 
upon Rose distracted that young lady's at. 
tention, and she wasable to make her os. 
cape and assist two delighted maidenn, 
whose scanty allowance of pocket-money 
Arthur Headington bad remembered jn 
hie purchases, in deciding how they shouid 
have these lengths of embroidered crape 
made up. 

Atilast Lady Mary peremptorily drove 
them all away to dress for dinner, and 
Muriel! bad nearly reached her own door 
when she beard berself called, and found 
that Flossie Lawrence was running after 
her, 

“You dear little M,” Flossie panted, 
drawing ber into the room, “I was so sor 
for your disappointwwent, We did not thin 
such @ prudish pussy as you cared for pres. 
entsatal. ButI bave well-scolded Arthur 
for forgetting you; it was too bad of bim, 
And [ told him I should give you this to 
make amends. Keep it, dear, and use it 
for love of me, Yes, you must—you shal!! 
If you refuse I ! think want to 
pick a quarrel with Arthar, and that would 
make you so —conspicuous, now wouidn’; 
it?’ 

Away ran Flossie, and the indignant 
Muriel flung from ber the fan-box that had 
been forced into her hand, 

There had been a significance in the 
looks and tones of Arthur Headiogton’s 
cousin that overwhelmed her with shame 
and mortification, and she was miserable 
at the thought that she must bave betrayed 
to the coarse-minded Ficssie the interest 
with which she had inspired her, 

She walked her room, striving to recall 
every word, every action of the last tew 
days, but could not tax berself with having 
overstepped the bounds of maideniy 
modesty. 

Always reserved and delicate, the con- 
sciousness that be sought her out and 
evinced pleasure in conversing with ber 
bad caused Muriel Meadows to shrink into 
herseif more than usual. 

Why nad sbe then been sing!ed out first 
for 4 slight and then for an amende more 
humiliating than the neglect? Thi might 
have been accidental; this was so worded 
as to convey an insult. 

If Flossie were to be believed, she was in 
Arthur Headington’s confidence—nay, she 
spoke as if she were betrothed to him; and 
tw know this inflicted additional pain on 
the girl who had been regarding him asa 
god among men. 

Muriel’s feelings were as strong as they 
were deep, and it was sometime before she 
com herself to join the rest of the party 
in the drawing room; but pride came to her 
aid at last, and went downstairs smiling 
and gentie as usual, 

A glance at Flossie’s gift had not lessen- 
ed her annoyance, for the fan thus pressed 
on her acceptance wasa cheap, gaudy toy 
she would have disdained to carry. 

**] shall go home as soon as I can present 
a plausible excuse,’’ she resolved, and on 
this determination she acted in the time ol a 
day or two, much to the regret of Lady 
Mary, who was becoming sincerely at- 
tached to her refined inteliigent guest. 

As for Arthur be was ly perplexed 
at finding himeelf kept at a frigid d ce 
by the girl who had hitherto given him 
some reasons to believe his attentions ac- 
ceptable, 

He nad given her no offence, uniess the 
costiiness of his offering bad startled ber, 
and wounded a pride he had not dreamed 
she was imbued with. 

He tried to apolog!se, to explain, but to 
no purpose; she wouid not permit him an 
opportunity. And yet she had accepted 
bie gift! 

He had heard someone sportively inquire 
what the fairies bad bestowed upon her, anc 
Muriel’s reply, ‘*A fan,’’ was toojdistinct to 
be misunderstood, 

Coming home from a drive one afternoon 
he found that during his absence Miss 
Meadows had said her adieux, and gone 
away. 

“1 was sorry to lose her,’’ said Lady 
Mary, “for she was a dear little girl; but [ 
don’t think she was quite happy here, do 
you Arthur?” 

He turned away without replying. 

He could have declared that she liked 
him until that unluoky day when an inex- 
plicable cloud lowered between them. 

Never again would he mset with one for 
wow he could have felt such a deep, abid- 
ing love as Muriel Meadows had awakened 
within his heart; and but for tue fear of 
distressing his mother, he would have left 
Kogiand for several years, 

As it was be could not wholly oonfrovt 
the miseraple restlessness and ennu! that 
took possessien of him; and just as he fiai- 
tered himself that he had conquered a pas 
sion of which be began to be ashamed, 4 
glimpse of Muriel in a London ball-rucom 
revived ali the old tenderness, 

Their eyes met as they drew near, !ut 
had she given him a coldly 2ourteous bow 
as usual, he would have op, trying 
to appear indifferent to outward seemiug 
as she was, 

However, his coming was so unexpecied 
—for bad she not beard that he was ou (Lé 
Continent?—that she lost her presence © 
mind, 

Her color faded, her lips trembled, and 
the spasm of sorrow aud re tbat 
swept across her features could neither 6 
restrained nor concealed. 

“She did love me. I am not quite in- 
different to ber even nowi’’ ne menta!ly 
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the crowd, when « large party yy es 
ball-room, blocked the way, and the half- 
tainting Muriel found herself tace to face 
with Flossie Laurence, 

They bad never been more than mere 
aj uaintances, but, triumphent in the 
knowledge that she was unusually well 
dressed and handsome, Flossie condesoend - 
ed to nolsely greet “the poor pale thing’’ who 
would bave preferred to glide by her un- 

oticed. 
maw by, if tt tan’t little M. M. { declare! 
What brings you here thou you 
were too goody to be found at ceil’ Oder 
already? Cannot you get any partners? 
Poor dear! shall I spare some of mine to 

our’”’ 

“One moment, cousin Flossie,” and a 
band was laid on the plamp white arm that 
waved to and fro an exquisite fan,” | 
should like to ask in Miss Meadows’ 

resence,” and ur Headington bowed 
to Muriel, ‘I should like to Know how a 
gift intended for her comes to be in your 
possession.”’ 

“Sne gave itto an, Sow gee, Muriel? 
responded Flossie, aciousiy. “Orif she 
didn’t, it’s so long ago that I forgot the cir- 
cumstances, I know I set my heart on it, 
for it was the sweetest thing in the case, 
and so—and so—I kept it, ere!’’ 

“And wronged your friend?”’ 

“Oh, dear no, I gave her another for it, 
didn’t I Mariel? Lor’, what a fussto make 
about a mere trifle! You can have the fan; 
| am quite tired of it Amd you need not 
giower at me so, Arthur, even if Muriel 
did take offence at what I said, and give 
you the cold shoulder. She’s quite willing 
io wake it upagain, I daresay, for you are 
Mr. Headington, of the Beeches, and a good 
catch. Hel! hel” 

But the taunt fell harmless, for Muriel’s 
lover was already leading her away; and 
though ehe was too generous to teil tales 
willingly, he soon extorted enough to oon- 
firm bis suspicions that Flossie had played 
them false, 

That young lady still tells the tale as a 
good joke, although it cost her the friend- 
ship of Lady Mary, and bas made many of 
ber acq uaintauces very shy of her, 

However, her treachery had been for- 
given by those who suffered most keenly 
through it; and perhaps a severer punish 
not than the shar j rebuke was en- 
dured by Flossie, when she saw at Madame 
——’s the loveliest trousseau laid out for 
inspection on which the datntily embroi- 
dered name of the bride-elect was ‘‘Muriel,’’ 





Unexpected Visitors. 





BY ©. E. C. WARNER, 





O COME along, Helen, for gracious 
sake, or we shall miss the train! What 
on earth is the use of going over the 

rooms again to say -bye, when you 
—— been doing it for the last ten 
ays 

“Oh, Algie! Iam coming directly; but it 
horrid to leave our pretty home,’’ said Mrs, 
Mandeville, pathetically, from the drawing: 
room door, 

“My dear child,” said her lord and mas- 
ter, trom the bottom of the stairs, with im- 
patient emphasis, “‘why the dickens didn’t 
you make up your mind about leaving this 
house long ago? Bat, of course, if you feel 
you can’t wrench yourself away. Rome can 
stillbe given up, and I’ll tell Jenkins to 
drive round to the stables again.’’ 

But almost before he had finished fees. 
ing, his pretty little wife was at his side ad- 
ministering chastisement in shape of a box 
On the ear from the daintiest Little fairy 
hand in the world. 

“Algie you are roy horrid, but, oh! 
doesn’t everythingtiook lovely?” 

Certainly the Mandeville’s house was a 
perfect gern in its way, and was noted for 
being one of the prettiest houses in East- 
bourne Park Square, 

The hal! was full of bracketed china, and 
4 variety of trophies won by Colonel Mande- 
ville in a succession of campaigns in the 
Kast, It was artistically painted, and 
draped with delicate and curious curtains 
and hangings, 

_ The sitting-rooms, especially the draw- 

‘ng-room and Helen Mandeville’s boudoir, 

had been her especial care for the two years 

of her married life, and she had j ust finished 

getting them up to her compiete satisfac 
on, 

The delicate rose-tinted walls, with the 
oak and silver mirrors, and the oriental 
hanging china had been her own idea, and 
ost of the work which adorned the chairs 
and sofas bad been done by her own clever 
fingers, 

And yet, of course, although she was #or- 
ry © leave her own home, her thoughts 
were full of tne delights of seeing Rome for 
the first time, 

The doctor had ordered her out of Lon 
don forthe winter, and her husband had 
*uggested a three months’ trip to Italy with 
& flying visit to Paris on their way. 

_Tuey bad not let their own house—the 
Meet idea of strangers living amongst their 
gouschold gods distasteful to therm. 
©0 they hed arranged to look up their house 
sod leave the key in charge of the landlady 
a door; who had promised also to for- 
; ard their letters; and they had given all 
eir servants two months holiday. 
ae dear friends wid them afterwards, 
dear friends often do, that it was the most 
ae sterous, unheard of arrangement; but 
mc hongg time no objection was raised to the 

: myself know several dear, good peo- 
4 2 their way, who, alteranything dis- 
~é? Seadie bas happened, always say, ‘‘! 
wh JOU 80,” which makes the trouble, 

“over it may be, even more difficult to 
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bear, for no one likes being told that he bas 
been warned and has not taken advice, 
After a short look round the house, Col- 
onel Mandevilie carried off his wife forci- 
bly, put ber in the carriage, and drove 


on, 
‘(ood-bye, dear No, 10,’’ she murmured 
eee “Oh, Algie, do you think Mrs, 
mith will eend our letter punctually?’’ 
“She promised to unlock the garden gate 
every morning, Helea. I didu’t tell ber 
os about going to the house, because 
I ’t want people poking up in our own 
rooms,”’ 
“Fancy Mrs, Smith, in her grass green 
dress, in my boudoir,’ said Mra, Mande- 
ville, laughingly; and, like a sensible wo- 
man, turned Ler —— to the luggage. 
over wich her husbend was shaking his 


“Kight, nine, ten,—oh! and your bhat-box, 
eleven, and my dressing-case, twelve. 
That is ali right, Aigie,” she ssid with ade- 
preciating and bewitching smile. 

“Was ever a man bieesed with such a 
wife,’ began Colonel Mandeville; but the 

was drawing up to the entrance of 
the station, and a breatniess porter was in- 
forming them that the Southampton express 
was waiting, and all other comment was 
lost in the confusion of getting themselves 
and their luggage safely packed into the 


The Mandeville’s had left town for six 
weeks—six weeks of perfect enjoyment to 
Helen and the Colonel, although they sent 
many affectionate thoughts back to the 
home they had left. 

Helen had co)lected many lovely curios 
during her short stay in Rome, and was 
threatening ber busband with an additional 
#ix boxes in which to carry all hernew pos- 
ecssions. 

She bought everything with a view to 
harmon)z.ng with her curtains and int- 
ings, and bad already thought out and con- 
fided to Algie a new and original method 
of arranging Roman embroidery and pot- 
tery in her boudoir, 

Meanwhile things went on quletly in 
Eastbourne Park Square, 

There were one ortwo funerals, anda 
wedding, and two births in the street. 

One of the funerals was that of Mr. Smith, 
the landlady’s husband next door; and al- 
though the Mandeville’s letters were for- 
warded to them regularly, the poor woman 
was too overcome with business and sor- 
row to domore thantake the letters from 
the box in the garden gate of No. 10, 

The grass was springing upall over the 
little and the weeds were rampantin 
the flower gurden at the end of the six 
weeke, 

The people at No. 9, who only knew the 
Maadeville’s, thought tbat the servants 
were a very noisy set at No, 10. 

Mra, Brown, the retired chandler’s wife, 
who was rolling in money and vulgarity, 
said to her daughter: 

‘sLor’! Maria; if it wasn’t for them stuck. 
up Mandevilles, |'d go inand put thingsio 
rigbte a bit; but when I spoke totnem over 
the oe wall the other day they as good 
as told me to keeptomy own side. I’ve no 
patience with ‘ein.’ 

P. C. No, 900, however, who happened to 
be on night duty at the end of the six weeks 
and who had as acute eyes and ears asever 
any wan in the force, saw something was 
wrong; and being endowed with a laudable 
spirit of adventure, and a noble ambition 
that knew no obstacles, followed up his 
investigations in the house itself, 

In his deposition afterwards, he stated 
that about midnight on the 15th of Decein- 
ber, he ohserved a man slink down the 
steps of No, 10, and enter the house with 
something in hisarms. And the restof my 
story shall be condensed from the man’s 
statement, as being the more interesting ol 
the two. 

“Bill Sykes and me is pals: and aa times 
was very bard, we badn’t had a job for two 
weeks, but wason tramp, We took notice 
that No. 10, seemed to be empty like, and 
Bill and me watched it fora few days, as 
we had a pian in our heads. There didn’t 
seem to be no one init, and we found a 
window not very far up, which was nice 
and easy to climb in at. When ws got 
down into the house, we found we was in a 
queer room, with plates stuck on the walls, 
and colored stuti all overthe place, Bill 
says to me, ‘Yon yeller silk will make 
Polly a dress,’ and I says, ‘Yes; we'll 

ull it all down, and the pink, too.’ We 
etched a tew other pals, who was glad to 
bear of such a bome, and we settied down 
realsnug. We never went out ofthe house 
at all, and was real careful about the lights. 
The sofvs and beds was tuat soft, Bill says 
to me, ‘No wonder gents looks coimforta- 
ble when they sleeps on these things.’ 
But the pillers wasn't any use to us, and 
when we’d drunk all the spirits and wine 
in the cellar, we just ripped ’em up, and 
Bill took the feathers to the pawn-sbop, aud 
brought back a real nice stock of gin. But 
we wentonce too often, and it was whe 
we was goin’ with one of them knives and 
ornaments that the Bobby prigged us. But 
we'd had a real good time. and Polly said 
the planer was a nice 'un, only the notes 
went deed after a time; and she was real 
‘appy, as the lady’s clothes ali filted ew 
when we got the cupboards open.”’ 

This was the story that awaited the Man- 
devilies when a telegram summoned them 
at once back to town, and tuéy were con 
fronted with their unexpected visitors, a+ 
dirty, ragged, and ili-conditioned a set of 
tramps as anyone could well see, 
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the celler, and Colonel Mandeville nd 
his teeth with a he surveyed the ool- 
lar strewn with b *36 port and his 
rich and rare Madeira. 

And poor Mra, Mandeville sat and wept 
in her ruined boudotlr, where the banging» 
were torn and crumbled, and the delicate 
china broken, 

“One thing I do say te, A " she sobbed 
‘I will never live in thie house again. { 
couldn’t exist in the place where these 
dirty tramps have | pe 

And they never did live at No, 10 again. 
It became a deserted house for it a bad 
name in the neighborhood and no one 
would rent it. 

The Mandevilles, left town and went in- 
to the country, where, affer a considerabie 
time, Helen recovered the loss of her pretty 
things, and Colonel Mandeville ceased to 
bewail higjruined wine cellar. 

As for the tramps, they certainly got the 
best of it, for they only received free lodg- 
ingsand board at the country’s expense for 
a few weeks, and may now be wandering 
about the city for aught 1 know, seeking 
fresh victimes. 

ane ——— 

THE EXCLUSIVENESS OF WoOMEN,—In 
nothing do women show their mastery over 
men more than in the extent to whioh they 
carry their exclusiveness, 

No women in the world, not told off into 
castes, are so exclusive as ours, none 20 
jealous of sharing their good things, 

It is not in one thing, but in everything 
alike—dress, station, domestic happiness, 
tbe companionship of men; they would, if 
ed could, keep all they call distinctively 
their own rigidly to themseives: they 
would suffer no longing eyes to look over 
their park palings, still less allow another 
to share in their fruits and flowers, 

Asa rule it is not the man’s fault that the 
av e@ home is so dull as it generally is. 
It is the wife that vents all easy iuter- 
course, ail simple friendliness between her 
busband and otber men, and yet more be- 
tween her husband and otber women, It 
is she who bars the house door, and forbids 
it to be opened save with such pomp end 
ceremonial as makes the opening a weari 
ness to all concerned. 

The very woman who, as aspinater living 
with her sisters is giad to have a facile, un 
ceremonious society about her,as a wife sete 
her face decidedly sgainst that kind o! 
familiarity which lets a person feel at 
home in her house; and, above all things 
she fears and dislikes a female friend who 
admires her husband, though in the most 
innocent way. 

The profound moral scepticism which has 
penetrated society from end to end bas 
eaten away all feminine trust with the reat; 
and even poor and virtuous women, i1nca- 
pable for their own parts of anything like 
immorality, are not asham to suspect 
their sisters of improper feelings and 
ee practices, and to think themselves 
safe in their married homes just in propor- 
tion as they are isolated, 

Especially are we A wives suspicious of 
those who have made shipwreck of their 
own venture, 

Unmarried women and contented wives 
may be, if rarely, admitted into the heart 
of the charmed cirole—if the busband is 
conspicuously indifferent to them; but an 
unhappy wife is held to be a kind of pirate 
in disguise, a rival who will steal away the 
husband’s affections if she can, and on 
whom it is more than probable he will Le 
stow them unasked. 

Very few women have generosity enoug! 
to befriend one of their own sex when in 
matrimonial difficulties, if their friendship 
is to include their busband’s, 

_ OS 

Proup Frexcw Women.—Under the 
first empire only two female nominations 
were made totne Legion of Honor,and those 
were both from military achievements, 
says the Paris Register. . 

The one was givento Virginia Chesquire, 
who bad dressed berself asa inan and ta. 
ken the place of her brother, who was not 
strong enough to stand a soldier's life. 

Enrolled in the Twenty-seventh reg! 

ment of the line, she displayed great bra 
very, and obtained the rank of sergeant, her 
sex not being discovered until she wa» 
wounded in the breast while rescuing her 
colonel trom the enemy. 
The second wasgiven to Maria Schelling, 
a Belgian woman, who enlisted out of lik 
ing for a military career, who fought at 
Jemappes, where she received six sabre 
cats, at Austeriitzand at Jena, where «he 
was wounded twice, 

In 1806 she was appointed to the rank ot 
sub-lieutenant, and Napoleon decorated ber 
with bis own bands in 1805, granting 
her at the same time a pension of reven 
hundred franca, 

The third woman decorated was a sinter 
of Charity, S@ur Marthe, 1515, while the 
other decoration given toa woiwan between 
1416 and 1361 was that acoorded to a cantwn- 
lere named Perrot, 
a ae 
HaRDNESS OF Woow,—The relative 
hardness of wood im calculated by the 
hickory, which is the toughest. Estimat- 
ing this at 100, we gettor pignut hickory 
46, white oak 4, white ash 77, dogwood 75, 
scrub oak 74, white hazel 72 appie tree 74, 
red oak 69, white beach 65, black walnut 
65, Diack birch: 62, yellow and black oak 
60 bard maple 59, white elm 58, red cevar 
4, ecberry 55, yellow pine 54. chestnat 52, 
yellow poplar 51, butternut apd white 
bireh 43, and white pine so. 
or 7 
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Their house was a ruin, for not only had 
the tramps lived in every Foo mn, but had 
broken, torn and destroyed in the mos 
wanton manner everything that they ouuid 
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The police authorities of Vienna forsome 
time have, on app!ication, issued so- 
called “international identity carda,”’ con - 
sisting of a photograph, on which a brief 
ey description of the owner, is writ- 

nin three languages ((ierman, Irench, 
and English) and to which an official certi- 
ficate and seal is attached In such a way as 
to prevent the possibility of the exchange 
the ‘‘carte-ie-visite” photograph. 


A London writer tells of tashion’s whims: 
Flowers are worn scarcely at all at night 
now, and it is curious to notice how oon- 
8 they are by their absence. Joew- 

ry is the one thing to wear, especially dia- 
monds and So marked in this fash- 
ion of the moment that some oy who 
happen to possess fine pearls and diamonda 
wear them all at once, necklace over neck - 
lace, brooeh u brooch, It ia quite the 
correct thing to pin four or five diamond 
brooches on oneside of a low-necked bodice, 
all close together. 


Whatever may be said for or against the 
Irieh @, there is certain!y one respect 
in which they may challeuge the admira- 
tion of the world, namely, in matrimonial 
fidelity. Inthe recently issued tables, giv- 
ing statistics on the subject cf divorce, after 
finding that our own country leads in hav- 
ing granted nearly half a million divorces 
during the twenty years past, we turn to 
the records of the foreign landa to find that 
the European nations are coming into com- 
petition, but, in looking against the name 
Ireland,” we see there have been eleven 
divorces throughouttle 'ength and breadth 
ot Erin, Protestant or Cathol!c, in bhapp! 
neas or abuse, the Irish continue the part- 
nership unti: it is dissolved by death. 


According toa correspondent, Mr. Edison 
believes that the time will come when trans 
portation through air will be the order of 
things in that line. The idea that the air- 
ship must go up s mileor more is errone- 
ous, If it were oo bigber than an ordinary 
building, it would sufilce. “When the 
time comes for itto be putin operation,”’ 
he said, ‘there would be one drawback to 
it, and that is the ease it will afford crim! 
nais to make their escape from the point at 
which their crimes were committed, Thera 
will be no danger of their being intercepted 
by wires, as is the case now. It may be 
thatthe same science which may give us 
this source of navigation will provide some- 
thing else, by which criminals who make 
their escape through the air wil! be overta- 
ken, In my opinion, wheu we shall have 
serial navigation weshall then see more 
crlme, 

_— a 


DID IT ELECT HARKISON ? 





The following appeared in a Minnesota 
peper; ‘Members of the Democratic party 
have been — all subterfuges to account 
for their overwhelming di featand numer- 
Ou8 are the causes alleged. 

“IT was talking with several of the van- 
quisbed on Fourth Street the other day, 
0; posite a bill board, and one of the party 
exclaimed: ‘If tt had not been for the 
closeness of the National Committee in the 
x penditure of money, we would bave elect 
+d our man. The Republicans advertised 
their man like a cireus,’ Several of the 
party remarked that no sdvertising was 
done except small announcements in the 
papers, and afew “hangers” on the dead 
wails, 

“+Hangera?’ sald our informant. ‘What 
do you call that but a circus poster?’ point- 
ing to atweilve-sheet medicine poster on the 
biil board, bearing the cults of Gen. Harri 
son and bis grandfather. 

“'lf the Democrats had advertised like 
that, Cleveland would Lave been re-elect- 
ed.’ 

The poster referred to was one of the fa- 
miliar black and white Log Cabin Sarsapa- 
rilla posters sentout by an enterprising 
firm engaged in the manufacture of ol! log 
cabin bome-cures, under the name of War 
ner’s Log Cavin Kemedies, and among 
other equally valuable articles includes tie 
famous Log Cabin Sarsapariiia, which is 
everywhere recogn'7%d asthe best of all 
apring wedicines and stands without a rival! 
for the cure of all disorders which are the 
resulta of Impure blood. 

The spring time of the year is the season 
when the system needs renovation; the long 
winter bas caused the blood to become filled 
with impurities. 

There exists no better ineéanae to aid and 
strengthen the system ateuch an urgent 
per than the use of Warner’s Log Cabin 
Sarsaparilis, which speedily restores the 
biood to a pure and healthy state, which in- 
sures beselth and happiness. 

The reputation of the firm putting out the 
medicine is above reproach, aod 18 (he #auie 
firm which manulscture’s Warner's Salo 
Cure the standard remedy for the cure of 
all those diseases peculiar to the kidneys 
a wellas those which a76 the results of 
divease in those organs, and which has met 
with such phenomenal success for the pat 
ten years. 

® understand that the posters referred 





PT fountain oorru pts the stream. | 


to made their sppearance i many parts ct 
the country some'ime prior to the Chicago 
Convention which nominated Gen, Ha: 
son as afcandidate forth Presidency; te 
the use made cf tre portraits of eH 

| sons, father and grandeou, was eit 

| resait of remarkable 5 al foresig 
in accordance with the bis al ane 
tthe old Log Cabin wit! 
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THE SATURDAY 








seemed to keep (he crowd—rough and un- 
refined as \t was—et an orderly distance, 

There wes a hush, too, e the onn- 
eregated micera, and ae respectful silence, 
only broweajby the whispered inquiry of 
some newcomer as tothe cause of the ac 
enlent 

That waa maintained until the injured 
than turned round in bia friends arms and 
maid: 

* Let ine see the bova before I go, Maybe 
they might want t) give mea word before 
iteailover. I've putup - last ante, boys,’’ 
he explained, with a weak attempt at piess- 
antry thal was pathetic ip ite way. ‘The 
pool's scooped, and this bere band’s got to 
pasa, "Taint nothing when you ere used 
to it, Dexpect; but its pretty bard when i 
comes to the finishing bust. Bat I want 
to tell you ali, 80's to make you witnesses, 
that J give my ebare of tue claim to Pog«y 
nere, He knows whattodo with it, Its 
panning out rich, and gold's plentiful. I! 
make itover to Poggy ‘oom be knows what 
to do with i. Weil, good-bya, boys; this 
bere diseoursin's gelling to be pretty nigh 
over.” 

He spoke with the utmost diMoulty, and 
stopped many tines to collect his wander- 
ing idem. 

But once again he aroused himself and 
maid; 

*4j00d-bye,"’ boys; and then he sank back 
exhausied, 

The ayimpathising miners waited silently 
with scertain newly awakened feeling of 
com paasion, butthe injured wan lay breato- 
ing heavily on the shoulder of bis com- 
panion, 

Then one of the crowd stepped up to him 
and silently took his band and shook it. 
Following his exawwpie the others, one by 
one, did the sawe, and tuen silently formed 
a ring round the bunk, 

Ballarat was evidently not conscious of 
what they did, but lay gazing biankly at 
the bark roof, Uliall atonce a few worda 
broke from his lips, 

“Blood being cheap with me, ine having 
too much of it,'’ he muttered, ‘it weren't 
nothing but whet I wouldn't do for any- 
body. Poggy, ’ «gy——" and, then, with 
bis companton's name on his lips, a ratio 
sounded in poor Baliarat’s throat, aod bis 
injuries had found healing. 

Ponere could be vo manner of doubt but 
that Poggy felt bis partner's antimely death 
keenly, though he was not particularly de- 
monetrative in bis grief, 

In the ethios of theGully, and through- 
out Australian mining circles generaily, 
demonstration was regarded with the saine 
distrust as sentiinentalisin; indulgence in 
eituer wes looked upon as arguing a certain 
want of fortitude and manliness, 

If this was the cause of Poggy's outward 
atoiciaim or no, certain it ls tuat be showed 
few signs of deep sorrow. 

When Ballarat wes buried, however, be 
#0 far departed from his usual method as to 
iuake an @xtempore funeral oration, ad- 
dressed to the attendant diggers woo bad 
ooime Lo asset at the ceremony. 

He himeelfhad prepared the grave, and 
addressed the crowd spade in hand, 

‘He was a good mate was Bailarat,’’ be 
observed, guzing reflectively at the shallow 
excavation; “and me and bim was partuere 
for nigh on three years. I don't ax for ea 
better one nohow. He's gone now; and 
here l’'m left to work the claimaionse. Now 
I] put it to you, boys, when a mate like biw 
goes and turna up, and axes you wen he's 
a dying w doa thing, if ye ain't gut to do 
it? Ballarat give tis blood freeiy for me 
and when he was a-dying he says to m: 
‘There’s something 1 want you to do,’ 
Now lads,”’ continued I’ gxy, Jlovking 
sommewbat troubled, “l’ve got to do it— 
that’s only straight. I'im going away for a 
apell to do it, and so | want you to loox 
after wy claim wuen l’m away. L'in oom- 
ing back #8 soon as it’s over, and I want 
you Ww see that nobouy jumps tue clelin oor 
gots working it. Haiinrat saved my life, 
and I've got to do wot be axed.”’ 

Without further enl ghtening bis inte- 
rested audience, loxgy stoically proceeded 
to fill the grave, aod when he had cow- 
pleted the task, shouldered bis pick and 
shovel, and retired to bis but, 

Karly next morning, without further par 
ley, be quietly left the camp on horaebDack, 
aud took the track across (he bile toatl was 
tue sele bigh road io Meivbourne, 

* 7 * * * . 


During Voggy's absence, speculation was 
rife in the Gaily as to the nature of bis uie- 
sion; but nothing transpired to throw any 
lighton the subject, until in tae course of 
the neat fortnigot, he returned, 

During Lis abeence by tacit consent, his 
claius Was pot Jumped, or in any way inter- 
fored with; the Gully was unanimousin 
considering it ag « sacred trust left in ite 
hands by tue absent nan, 

Al the close of the fortnight Poegy re- 
turned, but not alone, 

lie drove up into the camp in a rickety 
apring-cart, 

Alongside bim sata woman, and indis. 
tinctly seen above the projecting sides of 
Lhe cart were ss many small Leads, tLuat ibe 
arithmetion proficeacy of the whole camp 
wae almost at a loss lo arrive al the pr por 
estimate of the number, 

It wae piain to those who watebed the 
proceedings of the young uwnan, that some. 
thing eatraordiuary wus) Lave taken piace 
and turtber developments were awaited 
with sup pressed anticipation. 

Tuere wata prévailnog opinion through. 
oul the camp that the neccessary e¢xplace- 
tion would be sbortly fortucomiog: and 
the whole communDily oolieced in front of 


he Meibourne Ar.ns’’ to hear the par 
alr 6. 

ey were not Kept iong in suepense, 

‘or Poggy, after carefuliy hing down his 

arges, and see K them esaleiy ineide the 





but, made straight towards the expectant 
crowd, 

The young man's face wore an omewhat 
grave expression; but without further pre 
face, he sald: 

‘(ood day, boya!l"’ 

Then he commenced in ea hesitating man 

ner: 
“Ive Ballarat’s wile and youngsters. 
Kleven of them there are-all sorte and 
azo, They're regular mixed lot—some 
of ‘em male and some of’em female. But 
when Ballarat says to me, when he was 
adying, ‘My wife and kids must be looke 
efter pow the claim’s panning out rich.’ I 
sen, naturally they must, Ballarat was 
pretty rough on me, boys, when I felt like 
wenting female society; but he ses to me 
when dying, ‘Pogay, when 1 was so rough 
on you, | wasa thinking of iny wile. She’s 
been a regular load on me, and her and me 
not hitting it pleasant togetber, things 
haven't been quite on the square. I run 
away,’ he ses, ‘and left her and the young- 
eters, But I wantto do the square thing by 
her now the claim's paying. You must 
look after her and the kids, Poggy,’ he ses. 
And od the ‘tarnal J’m going to,” ex- 
claimed the young man, breakin oftin his 
oration, and looking around boldly for the 
first time, 

‘Ballarat give bis blood free and mate. 
like, and I’m a going to do the right thing 
by them as belonged to him. ‘You muat 
be a father to them kids,’ he ses, ‘and see 
es how they’re looked after.’ There's 
eleven of them,’ continued Poggy, drop- 
piog bis voice and speaking in atone of 
mournful contewplation, ‘‘as mixed a lot 
as ever I see, Some nobigherthan my 
knee, and some uptomybelt. Someof 
‘em male and some of 'em female, And 
the old woman sbe ain’ta beauty to louk 
at, though; maybe, a good 'un to wear. 
That’t how the oards are placed, mates. 
They all belongea to Ballarat and now 
they all belong to me, Maybe it do seem 
pretty rough on a man, having a family 
given him permiscis, and an old women 
chucked in besides; but the hand is dealt, 
and I’m not going to shuffie the cards till 
it’ played out.” 

Witn this parting declaration Poggy 
turned and re-entered hie but and from 
that moment there never issued from his 
lips another word of explanation or com- 
ment in connection with the matter. 

In the eyes of the Gully the whole cir- 
cumstance bore a decided humorous inter- 
proteton, and subsequentiy the general 
hilarity was in no way diminisbed when 
it became ourrently known that, prior to 
bie arrival at the camp with his misce! 
laneous cargo, Poggy had actually mar- 
ried the relic of the defunct Ballarat. 

Ifthe devotion of the act escaped notice 
the bamor of it in no wise did; and it was 
fr a long time the topic of bilarious and 
satirical comment throughout the whole 
Gully. 

To Poggy himself the episode was one 
far rewoved from any sense of humor or 
ridicule, 

in bie simple way he was carrying out, 
to the beat of his intel!genee, the dying be- 
heat of his partner, and if at fitathe would 
wander mournfully away inthe bush by 
himeeifeand mutter: 

‘“Eieven of them, all sorts and sizes, 
some of ’ein male and some of ’e1n femaie,’’ 
he would invariably brighten up and as- 
sume his usual hearty macner when he re- 
turned to hie old obeervation: ‘ile give 
hia blood free and wiiling to wwe, and I’m 
a-doing what be axed ine todo when he 
was a-dying.”’ 

- a 


For Muriel. 
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clustered around Lady Mary Heading 

ton, the widowed owner of tue Beeches, 
and the most eomely and good-humored of 
hostesses, 

They had deserted the breakfast room, to 
watch the departure for town of Lady 
Mary’s only eon, Arthur, and the velvet 
lawn was gay with living flowers, 

Nothing pleased Arthur Headington's 
mother better than to see herself surround- 
ed with young people, and her son ioved 
ber too well not to enter into all her plans 
and wishes, 

it was rumored that more happy mar- 
riages had been made under her roof than 
in any other country house in the land; 
and yet the heir to her tine estates was ati|! 
a bachelor, 

How was that? 

The question was often mooted by anx- 
jous mammas, but Lady Mary could only 
answer thatshe did not know. Arthur's 
time had not yet come, she supposed. 

ian ae that wasthe true explana- 
tion. rtainiy he made no distinction be- 
tween his sisteraand his cousins, and his 
sieters 'friends. 

He would tease one, coax another, dis- 
tribute indiscriminately his attentions, his 
merry speeches, and his compiiment*; too 
courteous to wilfully offend, too indifferent 
to raise hopes in the vainest; in a word, too 
happy in his bome relations to take unto 
biunself a wile, 

The horses were pawing the ground im- 
patiently. 

Mr. Headington proposed driving tan 
dem, and be had just gravely assured his 
fair tormentore that, ifthey geve him any 
more commissions, he should Lave to take 
a ledger in which to enter them, and tus 
bailiff, with tarm wagon, in wh t 
bring them home But a sign from h'« 
mother made the young map return & 
side, 

“Are you going to oppress me, too? 


|’ WARS @ pretty group of fair women 





EVENING POST. 


asked gaily. “In sober earnest, I shall 
bave a. bends full, forthe girls bave bad 
no merey, and I have errands for thew in 
all four quarters of the metropolia. ? 
“Pooh! They are unreasonable!’ cried 
lady Mary. ‘“iive me the list and my 
maid shall goup by the next tralp. She 
shall do the work and you may have the 
giory of it. Only there’s one thing Arthur 


“Say on, mother mine! Iam never too 
busy to doanything for you!” be exclaimed 
afflr ctionately. 

‘(Jood boy,’’ murmured the loving 
mother. “You see 1 promised to make 
some purchases at that bezaar for the crip- 
pies’ home in which we are interested. The 
affair was postponed until after we had left 
town, which makes it difficult to keep my 
word; #0, if you could act as my substitute, 
drop in for half an bour, and spend this 
check, it would save me the journey.” 

Arthur nodded assent. 

“it shall be done. But what am I tobuy? 
—chairs and tables?” 

“Something pretty for each one of these 
dear giris, Use your own jadgment, You 
know their several tastes and fancies as well 
as I do.” 

He shrugged Lis shoulde hinted a 
doubt of bie ability to give satisfaction to so 
many fair daunsels, but finally promised to 
do nis best, and some bours after he might 
havebeenseen flutteringthe nerves of pretty 
saleswomen by stopping in front of thetr 
stalis, and gladdening the hearts of the pa- 
trons of the society by the liberality of his 
purchases, 

These were made with due deliberation, 
and a more kindly desire to give pleasure 
than brothers are always wont (o 6vince. 

kor Clara, bis eldest sister, just such a 
set of water color views in Switzeriand 
were secured as he bad heard her express 
a wish to bave; and he knew Hilda and 
Emma would be delighted with the statu- 
ettes and brackets be selected fortheirnew 
music-roow, 

The task of choosing forhis cousins was 
leas difficult, for they were gay dressy 
girls, who would be enraptured with Orien- 
tal trinkets, Liberty sashes, and boxes 0° 
French gloves, Of such articles as these 
he bought a profusion, and then his errand 
was accoin plished, 

Yet he lingered at aastall to which his 
eye had been attracted by one of the most 
exquisite of fans, 

it was 60 quaint, so delicate, anid the paie 
gold feathers that fringed it 60 rarely bexu- 
tiful, that after a little hesitation he bought 
it and laid it on one aide, 

For neither sister nor cousin was this gift 
intended. 

Since Muriel Meadows had accepted 
Lady Mary's invitation to join her young 
people for the autumn, Arthur Heading 
ton’s indifference to matrimony bad beeu 
fare dying out. 

Muriel was neitber beautiful nor an 
heiress; amidst his tai), stately sisters, and 
rosy, dashing cousips, she appeared giy, 
pale, and tiny to insignificance; but look 
suto her lustrous eyes, as Arthur bad o!tea 
done of late, or listen to the thrilling tones 
of her voice, and you would have jearned 
to think her, as Le did, one of tne sweetest 
of women, 

Muriel, who nade friends wherever she 
went, had been spending the aiternoon at 
the rectory, where her readiness to pay 
Visite to, or work for the poor, and spare 
the rector’s weak eyes by copying his ser- 
mons, bad made her presence aiways wel- 
come, 

Arthur bad returned from London when 
the sound of the first bell made her hurry 
back to Lady Mary’s, and all the fairer por. 
tion of the guests had assem oied in her 
ladyship’s dressing-room to examine the 
contents of the case he had brought with 
him, 

Around this case they were sitting or 
standing, Fiossie Laurence, who made no 
kecret of their designs on her cousin’s 
heart, baving taken upon herself to unpack 
and distribute the various boxes and par- 
cols it contained, 

“Herminie, this must be for you. Ah, 
yes, Ltoid Arthur nothing would please 
you so mimuch as adoil, Happy child, run 
away with vour treasure, and spare us your 
raptures, Clara, dearest, this card bears 
your name, You ought to thank me for 
hinting to your brother that your penchant 
ior piotures is insatiable, Acda— Lilla, hold 
out your arins for those lustrous sasbea, 
tlow good of Arthur to choose my favorite 
colors! Look, look, all of you! This neck. 
Jace is mine!—the prettiest choicest thing of 
wil, is mine! Dear boy, how | love him tor 
it!’ 

“I can’t see that your present is any 
prettior than ours,” cried Rose Willis, 
sturdily, ‘1 would not exchange this love. 
ly work-basket for half a dczsn such 
trinkets. But herecomes Murie! Meadows. 
W hat is there for her?” 

“‘Nothing,’’ replied Flossie, diving to the 
bottom of the case, and bring up nought 
but wrapping papers, “Oh, do come and 
adinire my neckiet, Muriel!” 

‘But how isit that she is overiooked?’’ 
demanded Ruse, ‘1 will go and ask Lady 
Muriel,”’ 

And she would have hurried to where 
that Lady was sitting, surrounded by ex- 
cited girla all eager to display their new 
possessions, if tue embarassed Muriei had 
not forcibly prevented it. 

“Dear Rose you would mortify me 
dreadfully if you drew attention to this 
oversight. Remember I am neither sister 
nor cousin to Mr. Headington.’ 

‘Neither is Hermie, and he did not for 


get ber,”’ Rose persisted. 

“She is a ocnild; and Mr. Head Dgt 
Dug 06 aware that i should not care two ao 
oopt gifts from any gentiena 

‘Ob, Dut they are from Lady Marv. 








only selected them.’* 

However, to Muriel’s great relief, a oa!) 
upon Kose distracted that young lady’a at. 
tention, and she wasable to make her oe. 
cape and assist two delighted maidens, 
whose scanty ailowance of pocket-money 
Arthur Headington bad remembered jp 
hie purchases, in deciding how they should 
have these lengtbs of embroidered crape 
made u 

Atlast Lady Mary peremptorily drove 
them all away to dress for dinner, and 
Murie! bad nearly reached her own door 
when she beard berself called, and found 
that Flossie Lawrence was running after 
her, 

“You dear little M,” Flossie panted 
drawing ber into the room, “I was so sor , 
for your disappointwment, We did not think 
such a prudish pussy a8 you cared for pres. 
ents atal. ButI bave well-scolded Arthur 
for forgetting you; it was too bad of bim. 
And [ told him I should give you this to 
make amends, Keep it, dear, and use it 
for love of me, Yes, e must—you shall! 
If you refuse I ! think want to 
pick a quarrel with Arthar, and that would 
make you 80 —conspicuous, now wouldn’: 
i?” 

Away ran Flossie, and the indignant 
Muriel flung from her the fan-box that hud 
been foroed into her hand, 

There had been a significance in the 
looke and tones of Arthur Headiogton’s 
cousin that overwhelmed her with shame 
and mortification, and sie was miserable 
at the thought that she must bave betrayed 
to the coarse-minded Fiossie the interest 
with which she bad inspired her, 

She walked her room, striving to recall 
every word, every action of the last tew 
days, but could not tax Lerself with having 
overstepped the bounds of maideniy 
modesty. 

Always reserved and delicate, the con- 
sciousness that be sought her out and 
evinced pleasure in conversing with her 
had caused Muriel Meadows to shrink into 
herseif more than usual, 

Why nad she then been singled out first 
for « alight and then for an amende more 
burmiliating than the neglect? That might 
have been accidental; this was so worded 
as to convey an insult. 

If Fiossie were to be believed, she was in 
Arthur Headington’s confidence—nay, she 
spoke as if she were betrothed to him; and 
tw know this inflicted additional pain on 
the girl who had been regarding him asa 
god among men. 

Muriel’s feelings were as strong as they 
were deep, and it was sometime before she 
com posed herself to join the rest of the y 
in the drawing room; but pride came to her 
ald at last, and went downstairs smiling 
and gentiée as usual. 

A glance at Flossie’s gift had not lessen- 
ed her annoyance, for the fan thus pressed 
on her scoeptance was a cheap, gaudy toy 
she would have disdained to carry. 

‘*] shall go home as soon as I can present 
a plausible excuse,’’ she resolved, and on 
this determination she acted in the time of a 
day or two, much to the regret of Lady 
Mary, who was becoming sincerely at- 
tached to her refined inteliigent guest. 

As for Arthur he was greatly perplexed 
at finding himself kept at a frigid d ce 
by the girl who had hitherto given him 
some reasons to believe his attentions ac- 
ceptable, 

He nad given her no offence, unless the 
costliness of his offering had startled her, 
and wounded a pride he had not dreamed 
she was imbued with. 

He tried to apologize, to explain, but to 
no purpose; she wouid not permit him an 
opportunity. And yet she had accepted 
his gift! 

He had heard someone sportively iuquire 
what the fairies had bestowed upon her, and 
Muriel’s reply, ‘‘A fan,’’ was toojdistinot to 
be aisunderstood, 

Coming home from a drive one afternoon 
be found that during hia absence Miss 
Meadows had said her adieux, and gone 
away. 

‘1 was sorry to lose her,’’ said Lady 
Mary, “for she was a dear little girl; but [ 
don’t think she was quite happy here, do 
you Arthur?” 

He turned away without replying. 

He could have declared that she liked 
him until that unluoky day when an inex- 
plicable cloud lowered between them. 

Never again would he meet with oae for 
wow he could have felt such a deep, abid- 
ing iove as Muriel Meadows had awakened 
within his heart; and but for the fear of 
distressing his mother, he would have lett 
Kaogiand for several years, 

As it was be could not wholly oconfrout 
the miseravle restlessness and ennui! that 
took possessien of him; and just as he fiat- 
tered himself that he had conquered a pas 
sion of which he began to be ashamed, * 
glimpse of Muriel in a London ball-rucm 
revived all the old tenderness, 

Their oyes met as they drew near, but 
had she given him a coldly sourteous bow 
as usual, he would have passed on, trying 
to appear indifferent to outward seeming 
as she was, 

However, his coming was so unexpected 
—for had she not beard that he was ou (be 
Continent?—that she lost her presence 0! 
mind, 

Her color faded, her lips trembied, #04 
the spasm of sorrow aad reproach ‘bat 
swept across ber features could neither ve 
restrained nor concealed. 

“She did love me. I am not quite iD- 
different to her even now!’’ he mentally 
ejaculated. “If I can but see her alone- 
can but induce her to tell me what La 
changed her.’’ 

But Muriel had risen from her seat, 54 





| slipped ber arm into an elderly lady's 8° 
|; Was entréating to be takea bomeé, 


Already Arthur had lost sight of he! 
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the crowd, when &@ large party Geka We 
ball-room, blocked the way, and the half- 
tainting Muriel found herseif tace to face 
with Flossie Laurence, 

They bad never been more than mere 
acquaintances, bat, triumphant in the 
knowledge that she was unusually well 
dressed and handsome, Flossie condesoend - 
ed to noisely greet “the poor pale thing’’ who 
would bave preferred to glide by her un- 

oticed. 
aWohy, if tt ian’t little M. M. { deotare! 
What brings you here thou, you 
were too qonay to be found at belie! Going 
already? Cannot you get any partners? 
Poor dear! shall I spare some of mine to 

our” 

“One moment, cousin Floesie,” and a 
band was laid on the plamp white arm that 
waved to and fro an exquisite fan,” | 
should like to ask in Miss Meadows’ 
presence,” and ur Headington bowed 
to Muriel, ‘I should like to Know how a 
gift intended for her comes to be in your 


ysseasion.’” 

“Sne gave itto me, didn’t you, Muriel? 
responded Flossie, audaciously, “Orif she 
didn’t, it’s so long ago that I forgot the cir- 
cunstancea I know I set my heart on it, 
for it was the sweetest thing in the case, 
and so—and so—I kept it, ere!’’ 

‘And wronged your friend?”’ 

“Oh, dear no, I gave her nnother for it, 
didn’t I Mariel? Lor’, what a fussto make 
about a mere trifle! You can have the fan; 
| am quite tired of it, And you need not 
giower at me so, Arthur, even if Muriel 
did take offence at what I[ said, and give 
you the cold shoulder. She’s quite willing 
to make it upagain, I daresay, for you are 
Mr. Headington, of the Beeches, and a good 
catch. Hel! hel” 

But the taunt fell harmless, for Muriel’s 
lover was already leading her away; and 
thoagh ehe was too generous to teil tales 
hey: he soon extorted enough to oon. 
firm bis suspicions that Flossie had played 
them false, 

That young lady still tella the tale as a 
good joke, although it coat her the friend- 
ship of Lady Mary, and bas made many of 
ber acquaintauces very shy of her, 

However, her treachery had been for- 
given by those who suffered most keenly 
through it; and perhaps a severer punish 
nM@®ot than the shar j rebuke was en- 
dured by Flossie, when she saw at Madame 
——’s the loveliest trousseau laid out for 
inspection on which the daintily embroi- 
dered name of the bride-elect was ‘‘Muriel,’’ 


Unexpected Visitors. 








BY ©. E. C. WARNER, 





O COME along, Helen, for gracious 
sake, or we shall miss the train! What 
on earth is the use of going over the 

rooms again to say -bye, when you 
a have been doing it for the last ten 
aya ’ 

“Oh, Algie! Iam coming directly; but it 
horrid to leave our pretty home,’’ said Mra, 
Mandeville, pathetically, from the drawing: 
room door, 

“My dear child,” said her lord and mas- 
ter, from the bottom of the stairs, with im- 
patient emphasis, ‘“‘why the dickens didn’t 
you make up your mind about leaving this 
house long ago? Bat, of course, if you feel 
you can’t wrench yourself away. Rome can 
still be given up, and I’ll tell Jenkins to 
drive round to the stables again.”’ 

But almost before he had finished k- 
ing, his pretty little wife was at his side ad- 
ministering chastisement in shape of a box 
on the ear from the daintiest little fairy 
hand in the world. 

“Algie you are simply horrid, but, oh! 
doesn’t everythingtlook lovely?”’ 

Certainly the Mandeville’s house was a 
perfect gern in its way, and was noted for 
being one of the prettiest houses in East- 
bourne Park Square, 

The hali was full of bracketed china, and 
a variety of trophies won by Colone! Mande- 
Ville in @ succession of campaigns in the 
Kast. It was artistically painted, and 
draped with delicate and curious curtains 
and hangin 

The sitting-rooms, especially the draw- 
ing-room and Helen Mandeville’s boudoir, 
had been her especial care for the two years 
ofher married life, and she had j ust finished 
getting them up to her compiete satisfac 

mn. 

The delicate rose-tinted walls, with the 
oak and silver mirrors, and the oriental 
hanging china had been her own idea, and 
ost of the work which adorned the ehaire 
and sofas had been done by her own clever 
fingers, 

And yet, of course, although she was sor- 
ry leave her own home, her thoughts 
were full of tne delights of seeing Rome for 
the first time, 

P The doctor had ordered her out of Lon 
on forthe winter, and her husband had 
*uggested a three months’ trip to Italy with 
4 fying visit to Paria on their way. 
They bad not let their own house—the 
Meet A idea of strangers living amongst their 
aoa g°ds being distasteful to them. 
© they had arranged to lock up their house 
aod leave the key in charge of the landiady 
hext door; who had promised also to for- 
ae their letters; and they had given al! 
“— *érvants two months holiday. 
Deir dear friends told them after wards, 
“ dear friends often do, that it was the most 
ae sterous, unheard of arrangement; but 
~ yg me no objection was raised to the 
: : “iyseif Know several dear, good peo- 
- ~ a toelr way, who, after anything dis- 
a eecle bas happened, always say, ‘‘! 
al yOu 80,” which makes the trouble, 
~ “ever it may be, even more difficult to 


bear, for no one likes being told that he bas 
been warned and has not taken advice. 
After a short look round the house, Col- 
onel Mandevilie carried off his wife forci- 
bly, put her in the carriage, and drove 


on, 

*(jood-bye, dear No. 10,’’ she murmured 
—a “Oh, Algie, do you think Mrs, 

mith will send our letter punctually?’’ 

“She promised to unlook the garden gate 

morning, Helea. i didn’t tell ber 
anything about going to the house, because 
I "t want people poking up in our own 
roomsa,’’ 

“Fancy Mra, Smith, in her grass green 
dress, in my boudoir,’’ said Mrs. Mande- 
ville, laughingly; and, likea sensible wo. 
man, turned Ler —— to the luggage. 
over wich her busbend was shaking his 


“Kight, nine, ten,—oh! and your hat-box, 
eleven, and my dressing-case, twelve, 
That is ali right, Aigie,” she said with ade- 
preciating and bewitching smile, 

“Was ever a man bieesed with such a 
wife,”’ began Colonel Mandeville; but the 
carriage was drawing up to the entrance of 
the station, and a breathless porter was in- 
forming them that the Southampton express 
was waiting, and all other comment was 
lost in the confusion of getting themselves 
— their luggage safely packed into the 

n. 


The Mandeville’s had left town for six 
weeks—six weeks of perfect enjoyment to 
Helen and the Colonel, altbough they sent 
many affectionate thoughts back to the 
home they had left. 

Helen had collected manv lovely curios 
during her short stay in Rome, and was 
threatening ber busband with an additional 
aix boxes in which to carry all hernew pos. 
ecesions. 

She bought everything with a view to 
harmon)z.ing witb her curtains and int- 
ings, and had already thought out and con- 
fided to Algie a new and original method 
of arranging Roman embroidery and pot- 
tery in her boudoir, 

Meanwhile things went on quletly in 
Eastbourne Park Square, 

There were one ortwo funerals, anda 
wedding, and two births in the street. 

One of the funerais was that of Mr, Smith, 
the landlady’s busband next door; and al. 
though the Mandeville’s letters were for- 
warded to them regularly, the poor woman 
was too overcome with business aud sor- 
row to domore thantake the letters from 
the box in the garden gate of No. 10, 

The grass was springing upall over the 
little and the weeds were rampantin 
the flower garden at the end of the six 
weeks, 

The people at No, 9, who only knew the 
Maadevilie’s, thought that the servants 
were a very noisy set at No, 10. 

Mra, Brown, the retired chandler’s wife, 
who was rolling in money and vulgarity, 
said to her daughter: 

‘sLor’! Maria; if it wasn’t for them stuck. 
up Mandevilles, I'd go in and put things io 
rigbts a bit; but when I spoke tothem over 
the garden wall the other day they as good 
aa eld ane to keep tomy own side. I’ve no 
patience with ’ein.” 

P, C. No, 900, however, who happened to 
be on night duty at the end of the six weeks 
and who had as acute eyes and ears asever 
any wan in the force, saw something was 
wrong; and being endowed with a laudable 
spirit of adventure, and a noble ambition 
that knew no obstacles, followed up his 
investigations in the house itself, 

In bis deposition afterwards, he stated 
that about midnight on the 15th of Decem.- 
ber, he ohserved a man slink down the 
steps of No, 10, and enter the house with 
something in his arms. And the restof my 
story shall be condensed from the man’s 
statement, as being the more interesting of 
the two, 

“Bill Sykes and me is pale: and as times 
was very bard, we badn’t had a job for two 
weeks, but wason tramp, We took notice 
that No. 10, seemed to be empty like, and 
Bill and me watched it fora few days, as 
we bad a pian in our heads, There didn’t 
seem to be no one init, and we found a 
window not very far up, which was nice 
and easy to climb in at. When wo got 
down into the house, we found we was in a 
queer roow, with plates stuck on the walls, 
and colored stutt ali over tbe place, Bill 
says to me, ‘Yon yeller silk will make 
Polly a dress,’ and I says, ‘Yos; we'll 

ull it all down, and the pink, too.’ We 
etched a few other pals, who was glad to 
hear of such a bome, and we settled down 
real snug. We n*ver went out ofthe house 
at all, and was real careful about the lights. 
The sofvs and beds as tvat soft, Bill says 
to me, ‘No wond... gents looks comforta- 
ble when they sleeps on these things.’ 
But the pillers wasn’t any use to us, and 
when we'd drunk all the spirits and wine 
in the cellar, we just ripped ’em up, and 
Biil took the feathers to the pawn-sbop, and 
brought back a real nice stock of gin. ut 
we wentonce too often, and it was when 
we was goin’ with one of then knives and 
ornaments that the Bobby prigged us. But 
we'd had a real good time. and Polly said 
the pianer was a nice ‘un, only the notes 
went dead after a time; and she was real 
‘appy, as the lady’s clothes ali filted ’eu 
when we got the cupboards open.’’ 

This was the story that awaited the Man- 
devilies when a telegram summoned them 
at once back to town, and they were con 
fronted witb thelr unexpectec visitors, a4 
dirty, ragged, aod ill-conditioned a set vo! 
tramps as anyone could well seé,. 
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the celler, and Colonel Mandeville nd 
his teeth with an he surveyed the oe! - 
lar strewn with bis precious ’36 port and his 
rich and rare Madeira, 

And poor Mra. Mandeville sat and wept 
in her ruined boudoir, where the hangings» 
were torn and crumbled, and the delicate 
china broken, 

“One thing I do say is, A " she sobbed 
‘I will never live in thie house again. { 
couldn’t exist in the place where these 
dirty tramps have | pe 

And they never did live at No, 10 again. 
1t became a deserted house for 1¢ @ bad 
name in the neighborhood and no one 
would rent it. 

The Mandevilles, left town and went in- 
to the country, where, affer a considerabie 
time, Helen recovered the loss of her pretty 
things, and Colonel Mandeville ceased to 
bewail bigjruined wine cellar. 

As for the tramps, they certainly got the 
best of it, for they only received free lodg- 
ingsand board at the country’s expense for 
a few weeks, and may now be wandering, 
about the city for aught 1 know, seeking 
fresh victiins. 


ti 


THE EXCLUSIVENESS oF WomeEN,—In 
nothing do women show their mastery over 
men more than in the extent to whioh they 
carry their exclusiveness, 

No women in the world, not told off into 
castes, are so exclusive as ours, none s0 
jealous of sharing their good things, 

It is not in one thing, but in everything 
alike—dreas, station, domestic happiness, 
the companionship of men; they would, if 
ae A could, keep all they call distinctively 
their own rigidly to themselves: they 
would suffer no longing eyes to look over 
their park palings, still less allow another 
to share in their fruits and flowers, 

Asa rule it is not the man’s fault that the 
eo home is so dull as it generally is. 
It is the wite that venta all easy inter- 
course, ail simple friendliness between her 
husband and otber men, and yet more be- 
tween her husband and otber women, Ii 
is she who bars the house door, and forbids 
it to be opened save with such pomp end 
ceremonial as makes the opening a weari 
neas to all concerned. 

The very woman who, as aspinater living 
with her sisters is giad to have a facile, un 
ceremonious society about her,as a wife sete 
her face decidedly sgainst that kind of 
familiarity which lets a person feel at 
home in her house; and, above all things 
she fears and dislikes a female friend who 
admires ber husband, though in the most 
innocent way. 

The profound moral scepticism whiob has 
penetrated society from end to end bas 
eaten away all feminine trust with the rest; 
and even poor and virtuous women, inca- 
pable for their own parts of anything like 
immorality, are not asham to suspect 
their sisters of improper feelings and 

hty practices, and to think themselves 
safe in their married homes Just in propor- 
tion as they are isolated. 

Especially are bappy wives suspicious of 
those who have made shipwreck of their 
own venture, 

Unmarried women and contented wives 
may be, if rarely, admitted into the heart 
of the charmed circle—if the busband is 
conspicuously indifferent to them; but an 
unhappy wife is held to be a kind of pirate 
in disguise, a rival who will steal away the 
husband’s affections if she can, and on 
whom it is more than probabie he will ve 
stow them unasked. 

Very few women have generosity enoug! 
to befriend one of their own sex when in 
matrimonial difficulties, if their friendship 
ia to include their husband’s, 

8 

Proup Frexoah Women.—Under the 
first empire only two female nominations 
were made totne Legion of Honor,and those 
were both from military achievements, 
says the Paris Register. . 

The one was given to Virginia Chesquire, 
who bad dressed berself asa man and ta. 
ken the place of her brother, who was not 
strong enough to stand a soldier's |ife. 

Enrolled in the Twenty-seventh reg! 
ment of the line, she displayed great bra 
very, and obtained the rank of sergeant, her 
sex not being discovered until she was 
wounded in the breast while rescuing her 
colonel trom the enemy. 

The second wasgiven to Maria Schelling, 
a Belgian woman, who enlisted out of lik 
ing for a military osreer, who fought at 
Jemappes, where she received six sabre 
cats, at Austerlitzand at Jena, where she 
was wounded twice. 
In 1806 she was appointed to the rank of 
sub-lieutenant, and Napoleon decorated ber 
with bis own hands in 1808, granting 
her at the same time a pension of reveu 
hundred francs, 
The third woman decorated was a ainver 
of Charity, Sour Marthe, 1515, while the 
other decoration given to a woman between 
1816 and 1861 was that acoorded to a canton- 
iere named Perrot. 
=> = -——_ 
HaRDNESS OF Woop,—The relative 
hardness of wood is calculated by the 
hickory, which is the toughest. E-stimat- 
ing this at 100, we gettor pignut hickory 
46, white oak 54, white ash 77, dogwood 75, 
scrub oak 74, white hazel 72 appie tree 70, 
red oak 69, white beach 65, black walnut 
65, black birci: 62, yellow and black oak 
60 bard maple 59, white elm 58, red cecar 
6, cberry 55, yellow pine 54. chestnut 52, 
yellow poplar 51, butternut and white 
birch 43, and white pine so. 
$$$ 
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Their house was a ruin, for not only had 
the tramps lived in every room, but had 
broken, torn and jestroyed in the most 
wanton manner ,everything that taey oul 
lay their bands on ; a 

They bad drunk every Dottie of wine 


Warner’s Log Cabin ROSE CREAM, 


for Uatarrh. 1 ano equal. Sold byd 
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The police authorities of Vienna forsome 
time have, on application, issued #o- 
called “international identity carda,’’ con - 
sisting of a photograph, on which a brief 
ersonal description of the owner, is writ- 

nin three languages (Gierman, French, 
and English) and to which an official certi- 
ficate and seal is attached In such a way as 
to prevent the possibility of the exchange 
the ‘‘carte-de-visite” p ph. 


A London writer tells of fashion’s whims: 
Flowers are worn scarcely at ali at night 
now, end it is curious to notice how oon- 
8 they are by their absence. Jow- 

ry is the one thing to wear, eapecial|ly dia- 
monds and So marked is this tashb- 
ee - ae that — pees who 

pen ne and diamonds 
wear ooun ait ab ones, Reuhiogs over neck- 
lace, brooch u brooch. It ia quite the 


correct thing to pin four or five diamond 
brooches on oneaide of a low-necked bodice, 
all close together, 


Whatever may be said for or against the 
Irish people, there is certainly one respect 
in wh hey may challeuge the aimira- 
tion of the world, namely, in matrimonial 
fidelity. In the recentiy issued tables, giv- 
ing statistics on the subject cf divorce, after 
finding that our own country leads in hav- 
ing nyt nearly half a million divorces 
during the twenty years past, we turn to 
the records of the foreign landa to find that 
the European nations are coming into com- 
petition, but, in looking against the name 
‘‘Ireland,” we see there have been eleven 
divorces throughout the 'ength and breadth 
of Erin, Protestant or Cathollo, in bappt 
neaa or abuse, the Irish continue the part- 
nership unti: it ia dissolved by death. 





Acoording toa correspondent, Mr. Edison 
believes that the time will come when trans 
portation through air will be the order of 
things in that line. The idea that the air- 
ship mmust goup amileor more is errone- 
ous, If it were po bigher tban an ordinary 
building, it would sufiloe. “When the 
time comes for itto be putin operation,”’ 
he said, ‘‘there would be one drawback to 
it, and that is the ease it will afford crim!) 
nais to make their escape from tbe point at 
which their crimes were comuilited, There 
will be no danger of their being intercepted 
by wires, as is the case now. It may be 
that the same science which may give us 
this source of navigation will providesome- 
thing elae, by which criminals who make 
their escape through the air will be overta- 
ken, In my opinion, wheu we shall have 
serial navigation weshall then see more 
crime, 

— on aa 


DID IT ELECT HARRISON ? 





The following appeared in a Minnesota 
peper: “Members of the Democratic party 
have been — all subterfuges to account 
for their overwbelming di featand numer- 
ous are tue causes alleged. 

“I was talking with several of the van- 
quished on Fourth Street tbe other day, 
0; posite a bill board, and one of the party 
exclaimed: ‘If tt had not been for the 
closeness of the National Committee in the 
expenditure of money,we wouid bave elect 
+d our man. The Republicans advertised 
their man like a circus,’ Several of the 
party remarked that no sdvertising was 
done except small announcements in the 


papers, and afew “‘hangers’’ on the dead 
wails, 

‘**Hangere?’ said our informant. ‘What 
do you call that but a circus poser?’ point- 


ing to atweilve-sbheet medicine poster on the 
bill board, bearing the cuts of Gen. Harri- 
son and bis gvandfather. 

“if the Democrats had advertised like 
that, Cleve.and would Lave been re-olect- 
ed.’ 

Tho poster referred to was one of the fa- 
miliar black and white Log Cabin Sarsapa 
rilla posters sentout by an é6nlerprising 
firm engaged in the manufacture of old log 
cabin bome-cures, under the name ot War 
ner’s Log Cavin Remedies, and among 
other equally valuable articles includes tie 
famous Log Cabin Sarsapariila, which is 
everywhere recogn!7%d asthe best of a)! 
spring medicines and stands withouta rival! 
for the cure of all disordera which are the 
results of Impure blood. 

The spring time of the year is the season 
when the system needs renovation; the long 
winter bas caused the blood to become filled 
with impurities, 

There exists no better means to aid and 
strengthen tue system ateuch an uryent 
per than the use of Warner’s Log Uabin 
Sarsaparilis, which speedily restores the 
biood to a pure and healthy state, which in- 
sures health and happiness, 

The reputation of the firm putting out the 
medicine is above reproach, and isthe sauie 
firm which manulscture’s Warner's Naty 
Cure the standard remedy fur the cure of 
all those disoases peculiar to the kidneys 
a wellas those which are the resulta of 
divease in those organs, and which has wet 
with such phenomenal success for the p ast 
ten years. 

© understand that the posters referred 





pT fountain corrupts the stream, | 


to made their sppearance in many parts ct 
the country someé'ime prior to the Chicseyo 
Convention which nominated Gen. Har 
aon as afcandidate forth Presidency; he 
the use made cf tre portraits of eH 

|} sons, fatber and grandson, was ¢ 

| result of remarkable , al foresig 
in accordance with the rica. asa 

ne d | g Cat a 
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Dur Uoung Folks, 


GHRANDPAPA’'’SR WISHING-CAP. 





nY L. M. 





into « suger-plum, 8 grandpape 

himeeli said. They pinned bim in- 
t a chair, like a very mer of love snd 
welcome; all those young cannibals of love 
thireting for bis—eb! for bis presents, i 
think, 

But he did not turn into a piumb, 
however, but remained juste kindly oid 
gontioman, with a very mild pisocid face, 
and ashiny bald head, who had come Ww 
pay a visit to bis grandchildren, 

Toere were seven of chow— Willi, Dick, 
Jensie, Mabel, Lisze, Fred, all ciustering 
avout him, like bees reund @ sugar-eask; 
and Bady Hob, who could not waik,brougnt 
up the rear on aii fours, 

“And what have you got in your pockets, 
grandpapa?"’ ask — who, being the 
eldest girl, claimed her girl's right of being 
obief speaker. 

“A winhing-cap, ny dear," replied grand- 
papa, and out he drew it from bis pooket— 
a nan yoolored peper 7; 

“Now, oblidren,” sald he, “give mea lit- 
tie more breathing-*pace, and, with this 
wishing-cap on your bead, you must each 
wish in tarn.’’ 

“and will what we wish for with the cap 
on come true?” inquired D ok. 

‘*Weil,that ali depends,’’ returned grand- 
mapa, 

“Depends, grandpapa? what do you 
inean?’’ asked chief speaker Jensie for the 
otbera, 

“Depends upon my considering-cap,” 
was grandpapa’s response, and be would 
tell them no more, but badethem put on 
the wishing-cap and wish, beginning at the 
eldest and ending with Baby Bob, who en- 
(ered into the spirit of the thing right sage- 
ly, for no sooner was be crowned with the 
cap than be piped out, “Popa, pops’’—which 
the others laterpreted into *“holiipopa’’— 
with much sputtering and baby-laugbter. 

No need to record all the wishes, Of 
course the girls wished thelr usual wish-a, 
relating to dolls, dolls’-houses, and the lik 
which the boys pronounced to be ‘‘bosh,’ 
Then followed the boy#’ highest demres, 
which sounded very much the eaine to the 

irim, 

“I'd Iike to be a soldier brave,” quotb 
Dick alinost before the cap touched his 
head, 

“To storm the castle, and beauty save,” 
added Will, who was always the family 
rhymenter, 

“Well, ’'d Ike to havea whole sult of 
soliier’s armor,” spoke the high and migh- 
ty wisher. 

“Ancient or modern?” inquired grand- 
apa. 

: ahdibeen, I think, because I’m a modern 
boy,’ which was Very true, seeing he was 
but seven. 

“A sensible remark,’’ agreed quenépepes 
‘and an it's bedtime, we'll all goto and 
sleep upon it; and my conaidering-c-p be- 
ing ny night-oap, | shouldn't wonder if to- 
morrow inorning we bear the verdict.” 

Ae for Muater Dick, a misgiving came to 
hin as he lay awske, pondering (hat, after 
all, be bad wished a balf-wish: he ought to 
have stipulated for a horse as well. 

W hat was «a aoidier without bis charger? 
Now, if he could steal away to grand papa’s 
room, end find the wishing-cap, and wish 
again, who would know, who beany the 
wiser? The cap could not spevk and tell of 
it. 

He chuckled over the thought a moment, 
and then crept out of bed to make the 
thought a deed, 

Yer, grandpepa’s night-lamp was barn- 
ing, grandpapa snoring in his considering- 
cap, and there lay the wishing-cap on & 
chatr, as if awaiting him. 

Well, be put iton, wished the otber haif 
of his wish, and put it off again, he averred; 
but there were those who suook their heads 
at the assertion afterwards 

No sooner was be in his bed again, and 
nestling between the sheets, toan, as it 
reewed, hauds lifted him, voices called 
him, in loua tones wishing cape clung 
to him like balloons, bearing him up, car- 
rying himall down the old oak stairs, which 
usually creaked when anyone went down 
them with a ewoop, and away and away he 
floated out of the night and into the bright 
day. 

At last be found himself in a wide plain, 
where stood wooden horses, bridled, sad- 
died, chbamplnog their bita, neigbing, and 
pawing the ground in their impatience to 
be AWAY. 

Nay, one dear little dapple-grey came 
trotting toward hin, and with a sort of rhy- 
thmic neigh claimed bim as his master. 

And, most wonuderfui of all, there stood 
one of the chairs out of the hall at home, 
whereon lay a soidier's accoutrements; even 
a pair of spurs were there. 

And a «strange voices came from some- 
where io te room (he thought It was {none 
ef the chair-legs which said it)— 


“Now, sir knight, I challenge thee, 
Wilt thou set the captive free?’’ 
“By my sword, and by my bow, 

1 will iet the captive go.” 


V ELL, they did their best to kiss bim 


returned Dick, as ifhe had po power over 


his own tongue to keep qalet, 

And more—before hiu, in the distance, 
stood a castle, ite loop-holes staring at bim | 
he eyes, arined sentinela walking to and 

mn iW OAll lemme » anag be -OnoLy he, 
Wishing Dick—in the wide nely pisin— 
be and the prancitg Tew opatiens to be 


9 cone. 


‘Down upon bended knee, 
Swear thy knight's fidelity; 
Clasp and bow thy head, 


Vow to follow where thou’rt led: 

Re jt north, or be it south, 

Be it to the lion’s mouth. 

By steed kneel down and say, 
m the Knight of Nowaday.’” 


Thua, invoked by that voice, which seem. 
ed to come from the chair-ieg, the boy obey - 
ed. 
Shivering and shrinking, he knelt an: 
repeated the jingling words. 
A great awe stoie over him sumehow 
as be knelt there, bis dapple-grev regard- 
ing and listening. 

fie thought of the knights of old, wateb- 
ing thro the iong dark bours of the 
night @ their armor in the church. 
But be bad net much time to mase thus, 
for lo! up came bis sword on its tip, and 
challenged bim. * 
“Buckle me on, 
And let us be gone,” 


itmaid. And the rifle came bebind it with 

ite own rbymiag words— 

“You must charge me; I will fire, 
Gallant son of gallant sire.’’ 


And so on with all the rest; even the spurs 
came to be cisimed and donned, 

And anon, he scarce knew how, he stood 
equipped for battle, only awaiting the com 

mand to mount his steed, 


‘ Mount me, kuignht of doughty deed; 
I will be thy friend In need,” 


whinnied thedapple-grey, making the boy 
laugh by the funny way he opened bis lit- 
tie wooden mouta, curvetting before bim 
and tossing his heed, 

Soup oe ge into bis saddle, and away 
they vaulted, miles and niles, as it seemed 
to Dick. 

‘Weill, this is fan,’’ snorted the dapplie- 
grey, coming to so sudden a standatil! tnat 
he almost jerked his rider out of his ead- 
die, 

‘How now?” questioned Dick rather se- 
verely. 

“How now?f—who ie it that dares to ask 
‘How now?'’’ and up stalked a giant frog 
in armor—ancientarimor, a Knightof Long- 
ago, a8 be announced himseif, planting 
bh unseit in front of the dapple-grey obarger, 
and croeking out bis words, as afrog so 
weil knows bow. 


“I'm the Knight of Nowaday; 
No frog on earth dare bar iny way,”’ 


sail Dick with a very greatdeal of dignity, 
and reigning up bis grey steed as be spoke 


I’m the Knight of Long.ago; 
No mimic knight dare treat me so,’’ 


croaked the other, closing his visor and 
drawing his sword, 


“I’ve kept iny watch, and vowed my vow. 
Ab! froward knight, what say yoa nowT’’ 


asked Dick pecifically, though handling 
the hilt of bis sword, 

*R peat your vow,”’ said the frog, in his 
disdain speaking in commonplace prose. 


“To right the wrong, the captive free, 
Sir Kaight ie world-wide chivalry; 
Here lies my vow, and lies my duty, 
To shed my blood for captive beauty.’’ 


“And when thou bast won, 
What wilt thou have done? 
Honor and glory thou'lt gain none,”’ 


“Weshall see,’’ quoth Dick stoutly. ‘Let 
me pasa."’ 

“No, never! Let me pass,”’ 

Thus they defied theone the other—nay, 
they came to crossing swords, in which 
1) ok seemed to be getting the best of it, for 
froggie, being on foot, though cased in ar- 
mor, was not quite a mated for hiin, 

Whereupon, along came a butterfly of 
enormous size; froggie leaped up on his 
back, and then came a tug of war. 

“Surrender, or [| hew thee in pieces,’’cried 
f seeing bis advantage and nearly 
knocking Dick over; for, though he parried 
the blow well, and took the shock when it 
came on his well-temnpered sword, it made 
him reel and totter in bis saddle. 

‘*Never!’’ cried be, never wil! I surren- 


der toa ~ 4 

“Then thy wishing-cap be upon thine 
own bead,”’ 

“What has a wishing-cap to do witha 
soldier brave?” asked Dick scornfully. 

“Much,” quoth the frog, with a wink 
through his closed visor, which somehow 
puzszied our hero—there was so much frog 
gie slyness in it. 


“Don thy wishing cap and say, 
‘I’m no Knight of Nowaday, 
Thou the Knight of Long-ago;’ 
Abjure thy vow, 1’1) let thee go.”’ 


**)’11 not be let go; I'll fight for my free- 
dom; L’li—I'li-———’’ Ah! bow he hacked at 
the frog. 

“Haves care, I’ve a snare— 
Snare to catch thee like a hare,’’ 


returned the frog, looking significantly at 
Dick. 

‘*Who cares for your snare?” cried Dick, 
vaingloriousiy. 

‘Say you so? You shall know,’’ chuckled 
the frog, and he gave but one croak, and up 
jumped a black bulky spider; a monster ot 
ugliness, 


*Did you oall, good knight and true?”’ 
W hat can I, a spider do?” 


80 be questioned in spiderish glee. 
“Bind this false Knight of Nowaday; 





Him and charger iead away.” 


ia of troggish laughter ringing out be 
ind them as they went 


“Je there no escape, Mr. Spider?” asked 
our captive, very crestfailen, be and bis 
charger atthe mercy of the spider. 

“Yea, of course there is; I am not inexor- 
able—pardon me for using so long & word, 
bat I mean! 


“J ohbange, and { change, 
And give a wide range.” 


“Will you give me a wide range?” asked 
Dick civilly. < 
“Ay, if you will come to terms, said 
tbe monster spider. 
‘“Statethem,” spoke Dick sulkily. 


“Put off your a yg garb aod Hay, 
‘I’ pot the Knight of Nowaday.”’ 


“But I am,’’ growled Dick. 

“Ob! very well then, come on.” 

Hal Master Spider had woven hia web 
about the horse’s head, #o that he held him 
now as with bit and bridle; there was no 
withstanding or holding beck froin where 
ever he chore to lead. 

Dick bad nothing for it but to say, “I’m 
not the Knight of Nowaday.” 

“That’s right,” spoke the approving spi- 
der: “Now say: 


‘+I’ the Knight of Transformation, 
Not the Kaight of Litigation,’”’ 


“Rubbish!” snapped Dick; but he said it, 
for the monster of a spider held a dart to 
bis heart, ready to run bim through. 

‘Hal ha!’ laughed the spider loosening 
nis hold and withdrawing the threatening 
dart; and lo! the wooden horse vanished 
from under our new knight, and be, in 
truth the Knight of Transformation, stood 
there, nothing but a homely farmyari 
towl—"*a splendid cock,’’ the spider called 
him in spiteful glee—a noble comb grow- 
ing out of his curly head, a cock’s legs, 
spursand all—ay, spurs; all that was lett 
to remind him of bis knighthood, 
Half-boy, half-fowl, strikin 
weak hands at nothing—ay, 
air. 

And, w ree still, ashadow-oock followed 
him, pecking at his comb, crowing, crow- 
ing till his crow seemed to take the form of 
these words: 

“Ha, ha, hal the clever old chap; 

Let’s crown him with the wishing-cap.,’’ 


He heard the sound of acuttiing, flying 
feet, saw their phantom outline, feet tum- 
bling over one another in their hurried 
flight; only ghost-like feet, without bodics 
w guide them. 

eshivered, he shuddered, and there he 
lay in bis own bed, the sunbeams streani- 
ing in at his window, a cock crowing aome- 
where, and lo and behoid! he was crowned 
with the wishing-cap. 

He heard his brothers ahd sisters titter- 
ing outside the chamber-door; now they 
peeped in at him, 

Tuey said it was a dream when he related 
his night’s adventures—a punishment for 
stealing into grand papa’s roum for the wish- 
ing-cap and another wish. But Dick shook 
his head at this, saying: 

“I’m eure! never wore the cap away; 
then how came it on my head?” and iooked 
very sheepish when he knew they had 
watched him go into grandpa’s room for 
bis “siolen wisb,’’ as they called it, 

Bat if he stole it he never bad it; only his 
soldier gear to wear did his grandiathber 
give him, the gallant Knight oi Nowaday. 

- ——— oe a -— 

HORSESHOES OF RUBBER.—Tue proposed 
substitution of Indian rubber for metal in 
the manulacture of horseshoes is based 
upon Various supposed advantages, one of 
these being that the former enables the 
horse to go easier on ail kinds of roade or 
rough or slippery ground without slipping. 

According to this design, the shoe cou- 
sists ofan India rubber bottom piece mold- 
ed to fit over or around the frog of the hoof, 
with a ledge or protecting rim rieing up the 
front and around tne level where tne nails 
are clamped, the protection having a ledge 
under which a stee! band or other appil- 
ances can be drawn and nipped tight to re- 
tain the rubber shoe, 

Tue band is counected by studs which 
pass through the heel part oi tus hoof, thie 
being out away from the inner side for the 
purpose, and the stud or suds may work 
ecoentricaily to obtain grip or fixing. 

Ifthe rubber shoe is used with an iron 
shoe the frog portion or pau, bas a front 
plate and two side wings psriially imbed- 
ued tn it to bold the rubber shve in place, 

Ifthe rubber shoe be divided or made 
thin tbe centre a swivel or other bar can be 
contracted from the rear to reduce the 
width of the pad, so that it enlers easily 
and also expands #0 as to fix tue rubber 
shoe in position. 

ee 

OLD Matps.—I am inuclived to believe, 
Say8 & weli-Known writer, tuat many of 
(be satirical aspersions cast upon old maids 
teli more to tneir credit than is generally 
imagined, I¢@ woman remarkably clean 
in ber person, “she will certainly die an 
old maid.”’ Is she particularly reserved to- 
wards the other sex, “ene has all the sque- 
amishness of an oid maid.” Is she frugal 
in her expenses and exact in her domestic 
conoerns, “she is cut out for an old mald,’’ 
In svort, I have always found that neat- 
ness, modesty, humanity are the never- 
faillog characteristics ofthat terrible crea- 
ture, an oid maid, 
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Ay, and the spider did it too. 


| rieack at io with bie sword as Dick 

| ™migh!, the grizsiy monster bound bim | 
heud and M4, While away Vaulted the frog 

;on the Dbulleriiy, a@ on the wings of wind, 


Ws RoBerts, M, D., Piysician to the 
Manchester, Eog., Infirmary aud Lunatic 
Hospital, and Pro‘essor of Medicine in Ow- | 
en's College says: “PD 6p sleep, nervous or 
rapidly-failing eye-signt, iropsy of the 
ange, ra violent fism mat , an 

then 88 6ymptom [ kido oub! 

W arner’s Safe Cure is the e iat ® and 
gusranteed remedy for 


SAYING THINGS PLEANANTLY. 





Some Py moe are perpetually giving of. 
fence in the most unconscious way, 

“Now, do let me propose you as a mem. 
ber of the club,’’ says Smith. 

‘But suppose they biackball me?” replies 
Brown. 

“Pooh! Absurd! Why, my dear fellow, 
there’s nota man in theclub who knows 
you, even!’ 

A lady very desirous of concealing the 
awfal that she isthe same age as her 
huaband, observed to a visitor— 

‘My husband is forty; there are just tive 
years between us.” 

“Ie it posmble?” was the unguarded re. 
ply of her friend. “I give you my word, 
you look as young as he does,”’ 

As unex ed must have been the re. 
py of the husvand whose wife said— 

* You have never taken me to the ceme. 
tary.” 

‘No, dear,” he answered; ‘that isa pleas. 
ure I have yet in anticipation!” 

It is related of # portrait painter that, 
having recently painted the portrait of a 
lady, a critic who had just dropped in to 
see what was going onin the studio, ex. 
ciaimed— 

“It ia very nicely painted; but why do 
you take such an ugly modei?’’ 

“It is my mother!” calmly replied the 
artist. 

“Oh, pardon, a thousand times!” from the 
critic, in greatconfusion. “| ought to have 
— ite She resembles you complete. 
ly!’ 

On a similar occasion, a facetious friend, 
inspecting @ pretty portrait, said to the 
artist— 

“And thisis Tom Suiib, is it? Dear, dear! 
And I remember him, such a handsome, 
jolly-looking chap a month ago. Dear, 
dear!’ 

Englishmen are, proverbially, “thick- 
skinned,” and not being especially sensit- 
ive to criticisms of others, they huve no 
hesitation in freely ge the mind. A 
well known American had a favorite ane- 
cdote of an English guest at his break. 
fast table, who deciided sugar with his 
co ftee, 

‘ Never take sugar unless the cotlee is 
ve'y bad, ve’y bad indeed, you know!” « 

Presently, he added, after tasting the 
oo ffee— 

‘(May I trouble you for the sugar?” 

This story may, however, be well flanked 
by asimilar one, for which a New Yorker 
is responsible. 

He was breakfaating witb bis wife, at the 
house of a friend, and, to the surpriee of his 
hostess, declined coffee. 

“I thought you always took it?’ said 
she. 

‘Oh, 1 do at home,” he returned, jocose- 
ly; “‘but that’s because iny wile gives me 
80 littie to eat, When there isn’t much for 
break fast. I take coffee in self-defence,” 

Tue conversation drifted into some inter- 
esting channel, and he quite forgot his face- 
tious excuse, Later, when the aroma of 
the coffee struck bim more and more 
tenptingly, be turned to his hostess, say- 
ing— 

“Mra, A—, would you allow me to change 
my wind? I should very much like acup 
ol coffee?” 

And as be pathetically complains, not one 
ofthe people present will consent w bis 
forgettidg that ill jadged request, : 








THE Pipe Layine CatT.—The pretty tale 
ja well known ofa prisoner who made a 
+ pider’a web serve todraw upa fine thread, 
tue thread astring, and the string, a ro 
strong enough for him to escape by. 6 
bave just now heard a little story of a cute 
young fellow which may go with this. He 
wanted to lay a water-pipe through a drain 
several feet below the surface without dig- 
ging up the drain; so what did he but 
tie a string to a cat’s leg, thrust her into 
one end of the drain, and give a terrific 
*S’cat!’’ The feline ereature, thus made a 
cat’s-paw, and dreading a catastrophe or 
cataclysm, quickly rushed through the 
otuer end, as if from a catapult or cataract. 
The pipe was drawn through by means of 
the string, and $!0 were saved by thetrans- 
action, 

COS 

AMONG the names of the mistresses of 
the White House are three Marthbasa, two 
Marys, two Abigails, a Margaret, » Sarao, 
a Jane, a Harriet, a Dorothy, two Julias, & 
Letitia,, an Emily an Angelica, a Louisa, 
and a —p. 5 Only two were guilty of the 
frivolity of nicknames outside their fal y 
cuciés Zachary Taylor’s daugbter was 
known as “Miss Betty,” and tne wife of 
President Madison as *Dolly” Madison. 
in spite of Mra, Madison's stately turbans 
and deoorous dressing, the name “Dolly 
makes her seem a jolly rollicking Little 
body. 

—_— “=> 2 __—_—— 
A Drawine-Room ORNAMENT—Bro- 
ther Claude! “Waiting to see Ethel?” 
Youug Somerby: ‘* Yes, I sent up “y 
some time ago,’”’ 
B. C.: “Well, she ain’t in.” a 

Y.8.: “Why am I kept waiting, then? 

B. C.: “I heard mamma say that she ¢*- 
pected the new minister every minute, and 
you looked so well with the rest of the 
things in the drawing-room, sbe wanted to 





keep you.” 

— ———_ ¢ << — -—— 
| Wuoclimbs too high goesto fall. Tbe 
great danger ot letting that backing coug® 
run into that dread malady, consumption, 
shouic be at once met by using 


© | Warner's Log Cabin COUGH AND 


CONSUMPTION REMEDY 
' It is a reliable and harmless remedy 
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A LESSON LEARNED. 





BY MRS. MARY E. EAIL. 





You say, dear friend, that you wonder ever 
How life's deep trials I can endure; 

But a lesson is taught, and ‘tis worth the learning, 
We must bear with the Ills that we cannot cure, 


Do you think me so base as to be a coward, 
ro tremble and shrink from the world's unrest ? 
Whea I know that the rough winds will make me 
stronger, 
aud life has been ordered all for the best’ 


Ah! who hath not felt, when the days of sorrow 
Were dark—'tll e’en heavem seemed bieak an 
cold — 
That the rising sac of a grand to-morrow 
W ould brighten the world with its waves of gold! 


Fen the ily’s heart, while from heaven receiving 
Koch draughts of the fragrance of morning wine, 
May atevening time, with its unbelieving, 
Hiide away trom the truth of its life sublime. 


Thus we make mistakes, but the cruel seeming 
of grim dark giants that round us stand, 

Will be soon obscured by the splendor gleaming 
From Heaven, tf we trustin the Master's band, 


Dear friend, do not think you have idly walted 
To hear of the blessing of faith contirmed; 
Your life will be wiser and stronger and better 
For what you have gained In the lesson learned, 
a 


THE LOT OF WOMAN, 





There is s prevalent impression that 
young wives frequently fancy that they 
have a grievance against their mother-in- 
law; but even in the worst case of the kind, 
they may congratulate themeelves upon the 
pleasant contrast between the powers ot 
that dreadful relative in Christian countries 
as compared with her domestic prerogative 
in heathe lands. 

In China, a daughter-in law, if bought 
when a baby, costs about one dollar. 
Among the most importact business of a 
Chinaman’s life, is selling bis daughters, 
and buying wives tor his sons. 

There are even baby-hawkers—a species 
of tradesmen peculiar to China—who go 
from house to house to sell the wretched 
little babies whom they carry about in two 
large baskets, swung from a pole across the 
shoulders. 

It is related in a periodical issued by the 
Women’s Missionary Association, that an 
American one day met one of these baby- 
peddlers, 

The wails and cries of his wares were 
heartrending. He prepared some tinned 
milk for them, and this was so highly ap 
preciated by the unfortunate little ones 
that they all stopped crying immediately 
upon the application of this good Samari- 
\an’s kindly preacription. 

When a daughter in-law is bought at a 
‘lew weeks old, she passes the greater part 
other days for the first three years strapped 
st the back of her husband. 

The purchased children are sometimes 
kindly treated by their mothers in-law, 
but are more often neglected, ill-treated 
and half starved. 

The daughters of a family present a com. 
plete contrast to the daughter in-law. The 
former are well-fed and well-clad; the lat- 
ter are thin and dressed in cast-off garments 
of their sisters in.law. The daughter sits 
snd makes thread; the daughter-in-law 
lelps in the fields, carries water, washes 
the clothes, nurses the babies, and is the 
dradge ot the household. 

Sometimes the mothers of the purchased 
children have suffi sient affection for their 
offspring, even though they are “‘only girls”’ 
&8 to Occasionally call to see how they are 
being treated, and if they find things un- 
tauisfactory, they make a fuss and perhaps 
€ven take away the little ones, though only 
for & time, the marriage contract being ir- 
revocable, 

The middle classes and the poor invari- 
ably buy their daughters~in-law when ba- 
bies. The price ot them, when arrived at 
& marriageable age, is prohibitive, being 
about $150. 

They marry at about sixteen, and are 
then underthe complete control of their 
mother-in-law. The sons and their wives 
al) haan to live under the parental 
root. 

Quarrels are rite under these circum- 
stances, and very few Chinese families live 
'n peace and harmony. 

Indian merriage customs are better 
known than those of China, but few can 
realize the misery ot a Hindu girl’s lite 
Save those who are admitted, as female 
missionaries are, to Zenanas. 


| 


Gi ' 7 
7iris and b>ys are married at from six to 


len years of age. 


When the little bride is | 
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eleven or twelve, she takes up her abode 
with her husband, and then is subject to 
her mother-in-law, as well as to aunts, 
cousins, and sister in-laws, who si! live in 
tho same house. 

The wite’s mother is never allowed to 
come and see her daughter, unless specially 
invited by the mother-ic-law. 

The wretched life of a Hindu widow has 
often been described by writers. One poor 
widow said to an American lady: 

‘The English have abvlished Suttee; but 
then we died quickly, if cruelly. Now we 
die all our lives in lingering pain.”’ 

When there is a widow im a house, ser- 
vants are never hired. The supposition is 
she has in some way caused her husband's 
death; an absurdity that is very self-evi- 
dent. 

Is it not her Gearest interest to keep him 
alive, and thus save herself trom the mii- 
eries of Hindu widowhood. 

For a whole year she us allowed only one 
meala day, and has frequent fasts as well 
A coarse white cloth is all that is permi ted 
to her for clothing. She is subject to every 
indignity at the hands of ber late husband’s 
female relatives. Sane may not even lie in 
a bed, but has to sleep on the floor. 

It, in her desperation. she goes and lives 
alone, she iloees her character. Even 
the happiest part of a Hindoo woman's 
life, when her husband is alive and wel!l-— ff 
is but.a kind of stagnation. She is permi'- 
ted no exercise, no tresh air, and her mother- 
in-law is often ber tyrant. 

Japanese girls have a happier lot than 
those of any other Asiatic nation. 

The poor oppressed wives of India and 
China, is they could only see the brightness 
of their Japanese sister's lives, would turn 
weary eyes of wistiul longing upon an ex- 
istence so strongly contrasted with their 
own dark fate. 

Though there is a decided preference for 
boys in Japan, the girls are neither sold 
por given away in any class ot life, and 
even their fathers regard them with a cer- 
tain amount of affection. 

The very poorest girls are taught the 
three R’s, and a little of the history of thei: 
own country. Etiquette and the alminac 
are the principal studies of tho-e ina higher 
station ot | fe. 

The uses of the almanac as a daily study 
might scarcely be apparent until we learu 
that it ‘‘would be as vulgarly disgracetul as 
it would be disastrous,to marry, begin a 
journey, or take any otner important step 
on an ualucky day.”’ 

Music and embroidery fill their days, but 
American women have no need to envy 
their sistera in far Japan. The rule of their 
lives is obedience. 

Under the sway of her father as a child, 
the Japanese woman passes from his. au 
thority to that of a husband, and in widow - 
hood she is obliged to obey her eldest 
son. 

This will seem a hard fate to free and 
happy girls, eben though the motber-in- 
law takes no prominent position in the lite 
ot a Japanese wife. 

Women have no legal righ s i: Japan, 
and their highest hupe tur the tuture life 1s 
to be born again as meu. 


Sees oti ———————— 
brains of bold, 

Charity is not action; it is life. 

To doso no more is the truest repen- 
tance. 

Party is the madness of many for the gain 
of the few. 

All is not lost when anything goes con- 
trary to yoa, 

Some people only understand enough of 
truth to reject It. 

What we ought not to do we should 
never thing of doing. 

There are few, very few, that will own 
themselves in a mistake. 
Few persons live to day, but are pre) ar- 
ing to do so to-morrow, 

It men are 80 wicked with religion, what 
would they be witbout it. 

What have we in us of the image of God 
is the love of truth and justice, 
In general, indulgence for those we know 
is rarer than pity for those we know not. 





Find earth where grows no weed, sod 


you may Onda heart whereio no error grows. 
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Femininities. — 


A mail bag—The capture of a husband. 


Gentleness makes children endurable, 
women lovable, aad men admirabie. 


A diamond robin, perched on «& branch 


of pearis, is a conspicuous hair ornament, 


Large emeralis, surrounded by dia- 
monds, make a magnificent appearance set as ear- 
rings, 

A row of four leaved clovers set on a 
thin gold wire as a lady's pia iscuarming in ite sim- 
plicity, 

A novelty in silver is a riding whip with 
stirrups and bridlein the centre. It makes a ser- 
viceable pin, 

A great many girls say ‘‘no’’ at first; but, 
like the photographer, they know how to retouch 
their negatives. 

Waiter, sceptically: ‘‘Lost your pocket 
»ook, madam?’' Madam: ** Much worse. 1 can't 
fad my pocket, *' 

There are so few unmarried women in 
Queensland, Australia, that their life is made a bur- 
ven by proposals of marriage. 

To undertake to reason a girl out of love, 
sas abeurd as would be the attempt to extinguish 
Vesnvius with a glass of water. 

The wives of Moeidi, the great African 
calef, are his Ministers of State, He has5 of 
them, They run the whole kingdom, 

Miss Carter, a California school teacher, 
Look half a day off recently and cleaned up $10, v00 in 
« real estate deal before the sun weat down, 

Long, pendant earrings are coming back 
again, if jewelers’ aMidavites are reliable. It really 
eoems an ‘‘age’’ since they were fashionabie, 

Many women who carry gold handled 
umbrellasare the ones who come to breakfast in a 
wrapper and slippers and frizzie-pine in their hair, 

Tortoise shell hairpins have almost en- 
tirely drivem out the old-fashioned kind of wire, 
which are now said to have been injurious to the 
balir. 

One of the rules of the Royal Library 
in Berlin, made with a view to preserving quiet and 
«ood order, calle for the exc'usion v1 ai] members ot 
the gentler sex. 

Genial hostess: ‘What, going already, 


professor? And must you take your dear wife away 


with,your’’ Professor: ‘indeed, madam, | am 
sorry to say I mus,’’ 
S.ttling the Dust. Mr. Winks: ‘‘ My 


gracious! Look there where the sun comes in aud 
see the clouudof dust Goating in the room.'’ Mrs, 
Winks. **ioodness me! Mary, come lower this cur- 
tain!’’ 


In a Sa#its mus‘um in a watch only 
three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter inserted in 
the top of a pencil-case., Its tiny dial not only in- 
dicates hours, minutes and seconds, but also the day 
of the month, 


Palm lest fans are made into very 
pretty wall-pockets for scraps In the library, o* any- 
where elee, ior that matter. The sides are painted 
after the ‘‘impressionist’’ style, which means the 
artistic work looks better at a distance, 


‘‘Are you in favor of free trade, ma 
dam/?’’ sald a political economist to a lady. ‘'No, 
I’m not!’ she answered witha snap, ‘‘l'm not in 
favor of any kind of trade. All my familly are pro- 
fessional people, I'd have you to know, sir,** 


Mrs. Gushington: ‘** Why, Julia, what 
makes you look so down-hearted?’’ Julia: ‘* My 
servant has left me, and my poor old mother, who 
has just barely recovered from an attack of rheu- 
matism, is compelled to do all the housework.’' 


De Peyster: ‘‘I see that Miss Brewster 
has Just received a lot of new dresses from IJ’aris.’’ 
Miss DeGarmo: ‘** Indeed! Well, you know, Mr, 
De Peyster, that such horrid-looking girls have to 
do something to keep up with the procession.’ 


Salesman, showing some dress materia) 
to two ladies: **Have you tried elsewhere to get this 
cashmere, ladies?’’ ‘* No, we came to you fret, 
Why?’’ ‘*Well, if you'll excuse me, it won't be 
worth my while to show you any. more, because 
you're sure not to buy anything unless you have 
tried eleewhere first!’’ 


Another step has been made towards as- 
serting the rights of women. The ‘*blanchisseuses’’ 
and ‘‘lavandieres’’ of l’arie have organized them- 
selves to the sumber of 10,000, and in fulure +hirte 
and pocket handkerchiefs will omly be washed in ac- 
cordance with regulations to be drawn up by a com- 
mittee of management, 


It is with ease and grace that the woman 
of to-day takes her walks abroad, for so low are the 
+els and broad the toes of ordinary walking shoes 
sat no discomfort attends on even the moet ex- 
tended tours over hard paving-stones. A pointed 
ip of patent leather is quite the most correct orna- 
mentation for shoes of this style. 


Mrs. Fish: ‘‘What do you think. Mrs. 
asbe, of the historical talents displayed by Mrs. 
Hiank, the new society actressy’’ Mra, [aste: 
‘*They are certainly very bandsome, bat! think the 
one she displays in the third—the blue velvet, cut 
| -shaped, with band-painted front, and trimined 
with old lace—is the handsomest she has worn since 
she made Ler debut.’"’ 


The horees attached to a carriage ran 
away while returning from « funeral! in Akron, Uhio, 
There were four young women in the vehicle, tn- 
cluéing a Mise Beighle, who opened the door, 
stepped on the splasher, and witha firm gripewung 
herseif into the driver's seat, picked up the lines 
aad guided the horses through the streets until they 
were exhausted aad overtaken. 





An 8 year-old boy whose superabundant 
anima! «ptrite require an occasional check was look- 
ig at some proofs of photographs of his mothe: 
*” ad test been sent bome There were two 
view : H he youpngeter wae very Gecided in his 
pr . Why » you 
prefer tha asked s mother Kecau se, said 
e ou as If you mean 


FAasculinities, 


The lest thing a man should be out of— 
Temper. 

He who gives a trifle meanly, is meaner 
than the trife, 

The more intolerable the bore the more 
oblivious is he of the fact. 

People with ugly dispositions may say 
some sharp bat not clever things, 

the man that has never made a mistake 
has never attempted to do anything. 

Nature has to pave the way for the man 
who would look well in knee breeches. 

The man whose watch always agrees 
with yoursisa man whose judgment can be depen- 
ded on. 

‘Late hours are bound to tell on a man,”’ 
saysanexchange, Hut nothalf so surely asa spiced 
breath, 

It a man be busy, and busy about his 
duty, what more does he require, for time or tor 
eternity? 

it is amasing to see the amount of com 
fort a man will take out of spoiling some other fel- 
low 'secheme, 

Only the first baby is favored with visits 
from the angels in lissicep. A little peppermint is 
what the others get. 

A man never knows what he can do un. 
tll he tries; and then, afterwards, he is often very 
sorry that he found oat. 

Why is reading a love letter like travel- 
ing in an express train? —Because one generally goes 
throagh without stopptux. 

Some of our weaknesses are born 


others are the result of education; 
which of the two gives us most trouble, 





Ib Us, 
it te a question 


Mise Brietleby: “I on't hurry, [ beg of 
you, Mr, Merritt. [t'sunly eleven.’* Mr. M., who 
has heard footeteps: ** 1 am afraid your father will 


hieok.'* 

King Georg: IfLot Eagland had a watch 
not larger thane» cent plece which had 1 parte, 
the whole not weighiog quite so much a8 @ lv-ceut 
plece, 

Little Robert: ‘‘Siy, pop, is gran’marm 
woin’ to simgy’’ His father. ‘'S-s-eb! Of course 
she is.’’ L. K., **Better tell ’m totake up th’ col- 
lection Gret.'* 

**{ admire that man Smith,’’ said Squire 
Closefist at the club, ‘‘even If he Isa fraud, He 
managed to borrow $10 from me the other day, andl 
adinire him for it.** 

The following conversation took place 
in an office; **Did you ever realize anything In the 
lottertes?’’ ‘Yes, sir. I trled five times and re- 
alized that I was an indiot!'’ 


Mrs, Hobson, to caller: ‘‘It is quite two 


years now elnce your husband's death, is it not, Mra, 


Hendricks?’ Mre, Hendricks —‘*I'wo years! Why, 
sv itis, PoorJohbn., How time fics!'' 
An enterprising resident of Langres, 


France, who had been arrested for shooting at his 
sweetheart, nade love to the jJaller's daughter, She 
Qesisied Lim to escape, aud the pair then eloped, 


A: ‘So Mrs. Blank has lost her eldest 
daughter,’* K.: **Yes, Sand tn the flower of her 
age.’’ A.: ** Do you Know what ber wmaiadly was’ 
B.: ‘A wealthy and handsome young oMicer."* 


Mise Sweetlipe—‘'Ever since | was a lit- 
tie girl my papa has sent mea valentine and i've 
saved them ail.’’ Mr. Bluaderby—"'ihy Jove; whatea 
lot you must have!'’ Then he was sorry for what be 
sald, 


Still om the string. Bangley, alter a 
three years’ absence from home: ‘‘ Has Miss Lam- 
son got that fellow Dacey on the string yet?'’ Tovier, 
**Yes; she married him, He'son the apron string 
now,’' 


Old Soaker, at the club, dreamily: ‘‘I 
say, waiter, that's the best wine I have had for 
aces. Bring another bottle.’’ Walter * You have 
had no wine, sir, What you drank was the Worces- 
terenire sauce,’’ 

They were sitting in the theatre. One 
of them had gota littie confused about the play. 
**What act ie thie? The fourth?’ ‘*Nos it's the 
thirdy’’ ‘‘No, Itien'’t;it'ethe fourth.'’ Lknow it's 


the third, I'veonly had two drinks,’' 

A gentle reminder, It was about 1! 
o’clock and ber head was where it ehoulld tbe at that 
bewitching hour. ‘Tell me, Luiu,’’ he s#id softly 
ia ber ear, ‘‘how much you lave me," ‘Oh, George, 
darling, I couldn't do al! that to-ulght. It's getting 


too late,’* 


A sensation was created at one of the 
fashionabie clubseone day recentiy when @ good- 
sized expreeas package, addressed Wy the inatitulion, 
upon being opened was found to cvntain religious 
books and pamphbiets, many of the Ay leaves belug 
inecribed with the names of sume of the leading 
new bers, 


On a recent occasion two public men 
were talking, and one saldto the other: ‘“‘liow tn 
it that you, with ail your work, manage tu look so 
fresh and always appearsocheery’’' “By keeping 
good natured,'’ replied the other, ‘‘and by never al 
lowing mysell vo fret an) fume because matlere dou't 
shape themeecives percisely asl like, 


Among the conples who took out mar 
riage licenses in Chicago during one day were Mich 
eal Wawzyniak and Anna Cichanska, Ignatius (ly 
bowski and Annie Wychenewek!, and Jan Streyeyu 
ekaand Antonio Ussinksa. The Chicago News, con 
menting, says, that all (hese namesare rey ar tooth 
pullers, but marriage will wipe out balf of then 
and therefore is not a failure, 


Higgins (entering the drawing room at 





midnight) **Ab, Mr. staylaight. go 

Have you the right time?'' Staylalg au 
employ, with sepirations for 

gine "bhefclock ts right. elr 

Higgias *"Thask you, my bos 

what 4 wae three or four pure too fs 

Mr. Staylaightafier & ck, E i we 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


“A Demoralizing Marriage,” by Edgar 
Fawcett, isa novel of lifein New 
York, and while there is nothing in any of 
ite features to commend as of merit, 
it is fairly entertaining and geadabie It is 
among the ‘‘American Novels” series of 
Lippincott & Co., and in its material get 
up is very neatand bandy. Price 50 centa. 


‘The Trath About Clement Ker” ts «a 
dramatic story of much interest The 
scenes and characters areNootch. A finely 
handled love story, oplum-driaking, and a 
well-managed family ghost or mystery 
serve tofurnish the more highly spiced 
elementa. There are many characters in 
the book, and their attractiveneas together 
with the excellent plot are almost certain 
to retain the reader's absorbed attention. 
Published by Roberts Bros, Boston, For 
sale by Lippincott. 


‘A Short Course in 
haud,"’ by D. P. Lindsley, — Ole Ciapp 
& Son, BKoston;396 pages, cloth, $1 25,— 
isn the latest work of one of the beat of 
American shortouand authors. The great 
excellence of this system bas given it a high 
position. itesimple style bas long heen 
widely used. This work bowever, the 
author believes \ be adapled to the largest 
number of those whoat present seek the 
art; namely, all persons desiring to secure 
p acee as amanuenses or sborthand clerks. 
It avoids the extremely brief forma, and 
Kivos just that degree of condensation best 
adapted to those who wish to get the high- 
ost speed with the least outlay of time and 
money. For sale by D. P. Lindsley, No. 
S17 N. Forty-fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRESH PERIODIOALA, 


Wide Awake tor March bas several teat- 
ures appropriate to the Inauguration month; 
a charming adventure story, ‘How Nat 
Naw the Inauguration.’’ There is a remin- 
isoence of the Harrison Cam pn of 1540, 
and a protty little tale about Miss Harri- 
son's schoolgiribood, botb in “Men and 
Things.’ The serial, “Five Little Peppers 
Midway,” by Margaret Sidney, and ‘‘Ad- 
ventures of David Vane and David Crane,” 
by J TT, Trowbridge, steadily increase in 
interest. Sallie Joy White tella how the 
Boston Pablic Sohool children are taught 
to boll cabbage witnout ‘smell,”” Articies 
by Profs Starr and Mason, stories oy Jen- 
ness, K. kk. Kovinson and others, and beau - 
tiful lilustrated poems, make up a most en- 
jJoyable and instructive number, Publish- 
ors, D, Lothrop Company, Boston, 

 —— 0 ee 


THREAD SrooLts.—Among the peoullar 
industries which fHourish in western Maine 
is the naking of thread spools. 

They are cut from smooth, white birch 
timber—a wood which works oanily—by 
various «inds of the most improved ma- 
chines, 

There are numerous mills throughout 
the lumbering region, where the birch is 
sawed into strips about four feet long and 
from one to two inches in width and thick- 
nemn, 

‘These strips then go to the spool factories, 
to be con verted Into spools, 

The processes they are put through are 
numerous, and one of them, the method of 
polishing them, is «| uite interesting. 

A barrel is flied nearly full of them and 
then revolved by means of machinery and 
belting until the spools are worn smooth 
by rubbing one against another, 

Spool manufacturing ts the most impor- 
tant industry in several of the villages of 
Oxford county, and will doubtiess continue 
so until (he supply of white birch timber is 
ox lauated. 

The inanufacture of shoe pegs is another 
peculiar Maine industry, though sbared in 
to some extent by ober New England 
slates 

These are cut from maple and white 
birch by machinery, and are worth at the 
factory trom thirty-Ove to ninety-five cents 
a bushel. 

The compressing of the sawdust is also a 
flourishing business in Bangor in that 
siale. 

There is a firm thereastyling itself a ‘‘com- 
press company,’’ who convert sawdust ani 
shavings into solid bales by compression. 
which Hod ready sale in the large eastern 
cities, 





Business Short- 


EXPERIMENTIN CHEMIisrRy -Cut three 
leaves of red cabbage into sinal! pieces, aud 
after piacing them ina basin, pour a pint 
of boiling water over them, letting them 
stand an hour; then pour off the liquid in- 
toa decanter. It will be of a fine biue 
color, Then take four wine glasses—into 
oue pul six drop of strong vinegar; Into 
another, six drops of solution of soda; into 
a third, the same quantity ef a strong soiu- 
tion of alum; and let the fourth giass re 
malin empty. 

Fill up tue glasses from the decanter, 
and the liquid poured into the glass oon- 
taining the vinegar will quickly chauge to 
a beautiful red; that poured with the aoda 
will be a fine green; that poured witb the 
alum will turn toa pretty purple; while 
that poured into the empty glass will re- 
main unchanged. 

Te 

CHILDREN should be inured as early as 
pret Ole Lo acta of obarity and mercy. Con- 
staptine, a8 soon as his son could write, 
employed his band in writing parions, 
and delighted in conveying through his 

mouth all the favors be granted. 
—_ oo -—_ 


ras delicious fragrance, refreshing soo 
ness and soft beauty imparted to the skin 
by Pozzoni’s Powder, commends it to all 
ladies. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


GOOD OUT OF EVIL. 


It is curious to refiect on cases in which 
science bas uentiy come to the ald of 
atilitarian man just w wanted—e#o #00n, 
indeed, as utilitarian man has deliberately 
sought ber aid. 

Some remarkable examples of this are 


great French 


fighting bad then to be done, a 
readers need not be informed; eke pod 
needs gunpowder, gunpowder n salt- 

and up to the period of the revolution 
almost all waltpetre of commerce had 
been im from India. 

True, the Italians were aware that salt- 
petre occasionally forms in ceves and torn bs; 
a fect stated by the Italian writer Tartales. 
This does not invalidate the fact that before 
the French Revolution {nearly all the salt- 
a of commerce was brought from 

ndia. 


To have recognised small home speci- 

mens ssa natural uct was one thing; 
to have mastered the conditions of its for- 
mation, and generated it at pieasure in 
quantities large enough to supply the needs 
of French revolutionsry armies was an- 
other. 
Very soon after the pressure of the need 
the thing was done, and for many years 
every pound of saltpetre entering into 
French gunpowder was bome-made, The 
importance of this discovery became appar- 
ent to other continental nations, 

Remembering that they might be sub) ect 
by fortune of war to conditions of exclusion 
just asthe French had been, they took 
measures to insure a home supply. 

The government of Sweden to this da 
imposes a saltpetre-tax, payable in kind, 
on every Swedieb farmer, A certain speci- 
fied amount of this sinew of war must be 
rendered periodically to the collector. The 
Swedish government wili accept no money 
uivalent—the saltpetre must be paid in 
kind. 

Another chemical manufacture to sprin 
out of the revoiution under the pressure o 
the times was that of sugar from beetroot. 
The French are and —, ae been ° 
sugar-eatin le; but English comman 
of the conan waste vigilant, that during the 
riod of the revolutionary war no sugar 
rom the colonies could btained. Some 
years before it happen thata Prussian 
chemist had demonstrated the presence of 
sugar in white Silesian beetroet, but the 
discovery had been turned to no practical 
acoount, The French applied themselves 
to the commercial problem, and ultimately 
with complete success—as the large manu- 
facvure of beetroot sugar testifies, 
Atfi however, they were unsuccesg- 
ful, and here again we find an instance of 
the inventors—imen of practioe—ocorrecting a 
doctrinal error. 
A commission of French savants came to 
the conclusion that, although sugar did 
exist In beetroot, it could not be extracted 
at a commercial profit. Tne doctrinaires 
were wrong. 
Leas connected with the revolutionary 
ure, but associated witb it to some ex- 
—" was the manufacture of soda from sea- 
salt. 


Some of us are old enough to remember 
the time when washing soda wes not so 
common and cheap as now—when pearlash 
was habitually used for washing and other 
domestic parposes, for which washing soda 
is now universal, 

Well might washing soda be dearer than 
it now is, seeing that the whole of this use- 
ful substance was by « tedious process 
out of the ashes either of actual seaweeds, 
or from the ashes of certain plantsthat grow 
OD the s@a-coast, 

At length a chemist bethought himself 
that the sea—the ocean—held iilimitabie 
quantities of the material of washing-soda, 
only it chanced to be in the form of com- 
mon salt. The proposition, then, was to 
convert gait into washing-soda. 

A chemical process suitable to the ooca- 
sion was soon devised, and now almost all 
the soda that enters into commerce comes 
from sea-salt either taken from the ocean 
or from the salt mines, 


Lovs-LutTeRrs,—There is no stated rule 
for writing love-letters. You should write 
on foolscap paper, and bear on it as soft as 
you can, using words of such burning love 
that they will sizzle on the point of the pen. 
[tis also advisable tosling ina bunch of 

hos me poe} — ~~ ‘Dearest 
Augustus, 1 love you with a love larger 
than an elephant. I think of you every 
day; and by and by; when the days grow 
| 1 aball think of you twice a-day,’’ 
It is also well to put an ink-biotin the 
corner, with the observation, ‘Darling, I 
kiesed this spot,’’ or, ‘I heaved a sigh in this 
vicinity.” 


ee ee ooo 


FEAR As A MoRAL AGBNT.—Fear is a 
moral force, It is universal in human so- 
ciety. It works, in unperoceived and covert 
forms, in allour physical and social eie- 
menta, Itisthat which spurs enterprise. 
Suffering produces tear of suffering. Want 

uoces tear of recurring want. Men learn 
be industrious for fear of the suflering 
that comes from indolence, Men, because 
they fear pain, avoid the causes of disease. 
lt works, therefore, to make all physical 
economies prompt, wise, beneficial. It gives 
care, anxiety, which may become intense 
and undue, but which in low measures is 
that keen thoughtfulness which awakens 
men to watchfulness in regard to trusts 
reposed in them. 
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( Little Pet)—Why, mamma, are you sick ? 


( Mamma) 


( Little Tt) 


No, dear; only tired; been shopping all day, 


O, | know; you're what they call “shopworn.” 


Kew women ean long stand the exertion of continuous shopping, 


while saleswomen, scamstresses, teachers, and overworked women gen- 


erally, break down by thousands each year and are forced to quit work 


ym account of nervous prostration, sick headache, weak back, female 


weakness, and other kindred derangements. 
, that Dr. Pierce has given to suffering 





| GUARANTEED.| 





It is fortunate, however, 


women his “Favorite Prescription,” 
the result of many years’ practice 


in diseases of females, and the only remedy which is warranted to 


vive satisfaction, or money refunded, 


The certificate of guarantee 


has been printed on the bottle-wrapper and faithfully carried out for 


many years, 


Copyright, 1888, by WoriLp’s DisPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprictors, 
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Constipz 


stomach and bowels. 


TO PLAY MUS 


xeo’s DR. PIERCE’S PELLETS 


Purely Vegetable and Perfectly Harmless. 


Unequaled as a Liver Pill. 
One tiny, Sugar-coated Pellet a Dose. 
Headache, 


ation, 


Smullest, cheapest, casicst 
Cures Sick Headache, 
Bilious Attacks, and ll 


2 cents, by drugyrists. 


Indigestion, 


WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘in the head,’ as It 1s called,’ or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play itt WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MOSIC OR THE INSTRU- 


MENTS. 


In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen a pianv or organ, yet if they know 


60 much as to whistle or hum a tune—-say ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee River, ’’ for instance—they 
can play 1t IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or organ, with the as- 
sistance of thisGUIDK, THE GUIDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
in different keys, Thus the player has the full effect of the bass and treble clets, together with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments. It must be plainly under- 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study. It will do nothing 


of the kind, 


What it can do, do well and WITHOUT FAIL is to enable anyone understanding 


the nature of atune or air in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, a half-note or & 
quarter-note, a sharp ora flat. The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the player, without 
reference to anything but what heis shown by it todo, can ina tew moments play the piece ac- 
curately and without the least trouble. Although it does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 
own instructors. By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dif- 
ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed to 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys, So, after a very little prac- 
tice with the Gulue, 1t will be easy to pick ont, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any air or tune that may be heard or known, 

The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the common sheet music. But it will teach 
hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how to learn a number of tunes without 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A child if it can say its A, B, C’sand knows s 
tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’’—can play it, after a few attempts, quite well. There ere 
many who would like to be able to do this, for their own and theamusement of others, and to such 


we commend The Guide as BOUND TO DO for them ALL WESAY. 


Its cheapness and useful- 


ness, moreover, would make it a very good present to give a person, whether young or old, at 
Christmas. Almost every home in the land has 3 plano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 


than one of the family can play. With this Guide in the house everybody can make more or less 
good use of their instruments. 
The Guide will be sent to any address, al! postage paid, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS. (Post 
age stamps, 2°s, taken.) For Ten Cents extra a music book, containing the words ap< music for 1® 
Liar songs, wi t with The G Address 


THE 


GUIDE MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM &T.., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Humorous, 


TO MY INKSTAND. 








Pierian spring! Drowned in thy shallow deeps 
Lie pearis of thought the world hath never Kuown, 
Most of them other men's, but some mine owa— 
The cheap ones, over which the sad Muse weeps 
And ubruste them back into thy donjon keeps, 
4inking them down with sable babbling moan, 
To drown in midnight horrors, all alone, 
While a saved world unconscious round them sleeps. 
In vain i stain my nose and iak my thumb, 
And to the barren ceiling lift mine eyes, 
Hoping from imewash sublime thoughts to drink. 
My shallow murmurs make the deep more dumb, 
Jet black beneath my vexing pen it lies— 
l have it now!—Dear me! there goes the ink! 


—U. N. NOns, 





Many an old book has to be bound over 
to keep the plece, 


A cat makes the most noise when every- 
thing 1s stili—that is, everything but the cat. 


What class ought never to die with con- 
sumption? —Merchants with strong iron chests, 


A hawk may get the rooster alter break - 
fast, but before breakfast the rooster always takes a 
crow, 


‘‘A man can’t help what is done behind 
his back,’ as the scamp said when he was kicked out 
of doors, 


A typographical error suggests the co 
nundrum—whatis no longer blind when it loses an 
i?--Blind! 


‘‘A nbipedipulation’’ is the new word for 
reversing in the waltz, Seems as if it would be 
easier to keep right on. 


Why cannot a deat man be legally con- 
demned for murder’—Because the law says no man 
can be condemned without a hearing. 


A teacher wants to know how to pre 
vent his pupilsfrom ‘‘playing truant.*’ One good 
way is to have no school on circus day, 


Dasher: ‘I hope you don’t object to my 
smoking’’’ Rev, Mr, Mylde: **N-not in the least, 
if—you don’t object to my being sick,’ 


A Paris paper, fabricating a joke, it is 
tobe presuiwed, announces the sudden death of a 
lawyer at Kheims, and exclaims: ‘‘*Alas! only 


one!’? 


The bad boy who was told that he would 
never goto heaven replied that he had been to the 
circus and the pantomime, and didn’t expect togo 
everywhere, 


When it is one minute after 8 o’clock it 
ispasts, Whenitis30 minutes after 8 it is only 
hall-pastS, Here le another discovery to make the 
world pause and feel sad, 


‘“‘We are related, I believe,’’ said the 
Farthquake to the Case of Ague. ‘I think so, 
though we bave never met before,’ replied the Case 
ot Ague, “Sbake!’’ exclaimed both simultane- 
ously. 


When » man dies a natural death it is 
well enough to call the corpse the ‘‘remains,’’ but 
it he has been assisted hence by a discharge of nitro- 
xiycerine the word ‘‘remnants’’ seems to fit the case 
better, 


Judge: ‘‘Prisoner at the bar, have you 
anything to gay why sentence of death should not be 
passed upon you?’’ Prisoner: **Yes, sir. | am a 
imeiuber of the Society tor the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment?’ 


Wite, reading morning paper: ‘Why 
the Mormons actually still claim the right of having 
two, three and sometimes four wives at once!’' Hus- 
band: ‘Why, atthatrave, how can a man ever hope 
to be a widower?’’ 


‘Minnie has been to see me to-day,’’ 
sald a little S-year-old, ‘‘ and sne behaved likea 
lady.’? “‘And I hope you did, too,’ said her 
wother, ‘*Yes, indeed, I did, 1 turned somersets 
for her on the bed,’ 


Dr J. used to relate that, on one of his 
Visits to L’ Hotel Dieu, having asked a patient how 
«did, the sick man answered: ** Ah, doctor, lam 
so lil that if anybody came and told mel was dead 1 
should not be astonished at it.’ 


Our iriend Guzzler, whose eyesight is 
faillng him, was recommended to try glasses for its 
‘uprovement, He says he went and took five or six 
lireculy, and the result was that his eyesight was so 
improved he could actually see double, 


Old Mrs. Bently: ‘* Did you hear how 
Veacon Brown is gettia’ on??? Old Mr. Bently: ‘I 
werd he took @ relapse this mornin’.’* Old Mrs. 
Gently, with a sjgh: **Well, I hope it'll do the poor 
roul good, but I hain’t much faith in them new- 
‘augled medicines,’ 


A prison inspector having made a dull 
speech to the assembled convicts, asked a friend 
what he thought of it, who replied, ‘‘] thiok it was 
‘Devnstitutional,’’ ‘*How so??? ‘**Because the con- 
“tution provides that ‘nocruel or unnatural pun- 
shment should be inflicted on prisoners.’ ’’ 


Cook, just leaving: “I snould like to ask 
you for a written character.’? Mistress: ‘* Why, 
whatam I to write, you idle, good-for-nothing crea- 
‘ure? You surely don’t expect me to say that you 
“ave satisfaction?’’’ Cook: ** You need do nothing 
{thekind, Just say that Istayed with you three 
Months; that will be the bestcharacter you could 
give me!’ 

A piece of old fashioned gallantry was 
watiog lighted candle-ends in honor of a beloved 
aistress. This could only be done con amore by 
‘he Cossack, who, on arriving/in Paris, exclaimed. 
‘How ingenious the French are! They have in- 
ented slicks of soup with a thread to hold them by; 
you ove only to put them in your mouth and pull; 

4 Gon’t lose a crumb,*’ 

ae A ee 
16 THAT really true?” Druggist: ‘‘ Yes, 

1adam, Ur, Buli’s Cough Syrup is only 25 
6D tA. 

& bruise may resuit in an abscess if not 
Optiy attended to, _ Apply Salvation 


cal 


Vil, 








WHERE TO Stupy.—The air of a cellar 
is close, damp, murty, and vitiated; that 
of the house-top is clear, pure, and brac- 
Ing. On the surface of the earth the at- 
mosphere is cold, raw, and impure; on the 
mountains it is dry, rarefied, and heailth- 
giving. 

The purer the air the more life does 
it impart to the blood, the more perfectly 
is the brain nourished, and the more vigor- 
ously doesthe mind work and the body 
move, Hencethe “staudy’’ of the clergy- 
man, the “office” of the physician and the 
lawyer, and the “‘library” of the family; 
the ‘#itting-room” of the household, and 
the “cham ’ of every sleeper should 
always bein the upper stories, not merely 
for the greater purity of the air, but for a 
reason seldom thought of, and yet of very 
great sanitary value, 

The higher we ascend, the more rarefied 
is the air, the greater bulk is required to 
impart a given amount of nourishmen: to 
the system; the rareness excites the 
instinct of our nature to deeper, fuller 
per yey without any effort on our part, 
and this kind of breathing, as the reflocting 
must know, is antagonistic to consumption, 
that fell scourge of civilized society, which 
a full one-sixth of the adult popala- 

on. 

Hence the very suggestive remara of the 
distinguished aceraiet, Buffon, “All ani- 
mals inhabiting high altitudes have larger 
lungs and more capacious chests than those 
which live in the valleys,’’ 

In the same direction is the suggestive 
statement that in the city of Mexico,situated 
nine thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, Of one hundred dying annually only 
three are from consumption; while in our 
larger cities, but few feet above the level of 
the sea, eighteen out of every hundred dead 
perish from that disease. 

It should therefore be the aim of every 
student, of every sedentary person, of 
every invalid, to have the room in which a 
very large portion of the inactive part of 
life is epent as far above the ground-fhoor 
as Dp menyoe and insuch a situation as 
will allow the sun toshine into it for the 
longest portion of each day, for this raretics 
the air still more, and still more aids in de- 
veloping and expanding the lungs by the 
greater depth and fulness of breathing 
which the increased atmosphere rarity in- 
duces, 

Oe 


How Eaas arg HAtcHED,—People have 
an idea thatthe hen sits on the egys for a 
certain, and when the time comes for hatcb- 
ing the chick bursts forth. There never 
was a r mistake. 

The chick, until liberated from the shell 
i outside aid, is as incapable of motion as 
if it formed a solid with the , Which it 
— does. You might as well enclose a 
man in an iron boiler and tell him to get 
out of the shell without help. 

The chick grows on the inside of the shell 
until at last the excrecence on the point of 
the beak of the bird presses against the in- 
side of the shell, and burst up a very emal! 
rcale. 

Of course, when it does this, it atthe time 
“breaks in that spot,’’ the insidé skin of the 


egg. 
eRe admits the air; in a short time it 
breathes and gets strength to cry leudty. 

The hen thep sets to work to liberate it; 
she brings it forth under the feathers of the 
crop, an epee it bet ween the breast- 
bone and the nest, begins the work of set- 
ting it free. She hitches the point of her 
beak into the hole formed by the raising of 
the scale by the chick’s beak, and breaks 
away the egg-skin or shell all round the 
greatest diameter of the egg. 

The joint efforts of the hen without and 
the chick within then liberate the prisoner, 
and he struggies into existenceand goetadry 
under the featuers and the natural heat o! 
the ben. 

All female birds, which set on their eggs 
to hatch them, have the hook in the beak 
strongly developed, Even the broad- billed 
duck and goose have those heoks specialiy 
developed, and with them they liberate 
their young. 

In Australia, where everything seems to 
be by contraries, !t is the cock of the brush 
turkeys that hatches the eggs, and not the 
hen. 

It would be interesting to know whetier 
the hook ofthe beak is better adopted for 
their service inthe male bird than in the 
female. 

Tbe hook on the beak of the ordinary 
cock of the common fowl is quite different 
from that cf the hen—it is adapted for 
wounding in fighting, but not for batohing 
of eggs. 

———>- 


A SIMPLE MINDED FARMER.—It is re- 
lated of asimpie-minded Eoaglisbh gentle- 
man thath? recently went into a very 
French province, where the countrymen 
are aiso still men in uncracked nutshells. 
He took iodings at a substantial farmer’s, 
and went out every day, bringing back a 
considerable number of gold and Ssiiver 
coins, 

Seeing the curiosity of the farmer aroused, 
the English gentieman said one day that 
his ancestor, a gentieman of the reign of 
Joan of Arc, had bidden a considerable 
number of gold aad silver pieces in the 
farmer’s grounds; tbat be (the English 
gentleman) had found the wealth, and 
there was yet much more to be got. He 
added to this the question —would the far- 
mer go halves. It was only just, be con- 
tinued, that he should do 80, as it was on 
bis land the money was focnd. The next 
thing was to value and divide. The farmer 
was content at the foolish English gentile 
man’s low value on tne go i coins of 30 000 | 
francs, and to enabie tne English gentic- 
man to travel more easily to Paris, as he 
could not be expected to do so comfortably 








with such a weight of coim, he went to his 
banker’s ta the neighboring town, avd 
quite secretly, aa advised, got 15,00 france 
in bank-notes forthe English geniieman. 
After an affectionate farewell, the Eoglish 
entleman left tor Paris, where be got bis 
nk-notes cashed, Has any one m ea tue 
English gentiemen? tor,singularly enough, 
the ancient gold coins hidden by his ances. 
torinthe reign of Joanof Arc are brass 
counterfeits, and the English ntleman is 
wanted to come beck and exonange 
a francs’ worth of notes 
nD. 


VISITING IN CHINA.—A visit of cere. 
mony is conducted with great politeness, 
Your card must be sent on before you by a 
special herald—a ‘‘ting-ohai’’— (the Chinese 
are well up inthe fashion of which 
they have long practised)—who should be 
dispatched in gooi time to allow of proper 
preparation by those who are to coslve 


you, 

Your rank being stated on your card, 
you are received according to it by the gen 
tleman upon whom you call. He come 
out acertain distance according to your 
rank; he bowsand you bow, while each 
says “Chin chin.” and you are invited in; 
but at every doorway be pauses and polite 
ly proposes you should im, which 





many 
pretty apology. 

Wuen the room is entered, and each is 
seated, attendants enter with a cup of tea 
and sweetmeats, and the customary com- 
pliments are passed, begining with ‘ Qua 
shing?’’—‘*‘What is your honorable name?’’ 
‘‘What is your honorable age?’’ and filty 
questions which to us seem half rude and 
insulting; but this curiosity towards an 
honorable acquaintance is not considered 
at all so—indeed, it would be in a Chinese 
gentleman's eyes very rude not to make all 
these inquiries. 

The orthodox half bour having passed 
and the business (if any) to be transacted 
being over, the guest is conducted away to- 
wards the door with the same ceremony; 
and if of superior rank to bis host, and he 
wishes lo sbow him great respect and honor, 
he sees him to his sedan, and waits as he 
moves away, rye profound! y, and ex- 
claiming, ‘Chin chin!’ 

SE we 


A WELL autbenticated story is told of an 
ex-Mayor of Boston, who recently, in an 
apparently jocose manner, ap hed the 
foreman of « gang of twenty-five oity la- 
borers working On a street in Dorchester (a 
district of Boston), near property in whicu 
he was interested, and requested him to get 
the measurement of the feet of the not over- 
well shod men, The foreman looked up 
in astonishment, but the ex-Mayor said he 
meant it, and the list and measurements 
were taken. Thenext day the men were 
— in possession of a pair of new top 
008. 


ons, he goes first, with some 





VIVID WHITING. 





A little descriptive piece entitled “Over 
the Guna,” from the betroit Free Presa, of 
which we give @ paragrapb,re:ninds us that 
great advertisers, like H. H. Warner « Uo. 
proprietors of Warner’s celebrated Sa'e 
Cure, might get a hint from tt. 

Here is the paragraph: 

“Shoot to the right or left, over the guns 
or under them, Strike where you will, but 
strike to destroy. Now the heli surges 
down, even to the windows of the old 
farm-house—now back under the apple 
treesand beyond them. Dead men are 
under the ponderous wheels of the guns, 
wad devils are slashing and shooting 
across the barrela, No one seems to kaow 

riend from foe, Sh slash, kill and— 

‘Bat the hell is dissolved, The smoke is 
lifting, shrieks and screams grow fainter, 
and twenty or thirty living men pail the 
dead bodies away from the guns. Three 
hundred dead and wounded on the single 
acre, They tellof war and glory. Look 
over thie hell’s acre and find the latter.” 
And in just as deadly a strife, though nolse- 
less, are men falling at our right and left 
to-day. Is it war? Yea, war of the biood, 
Blood loaded with poison through Iimper. 
fect kidney action, And is there no power 
tostop this awful slaughter? Yes, War 
ner’s Safe Cure, a tried specific, a panacea 
that has brought life and hope to hundreds 
of thousands of dy!ng men and women. 

Be enlisted therefore, in the great army 
of living men and women who have been 
rescued from disease and premature death, 
and beeternally grateful that the means of 
iulecsn #0 Gasily be yours. 


rn BH Solid Gold Watch. 
PATS © ii for LOO, unt lately 
Ay te Best 645 watch in the world 
aS 2} Perfect timekeeper, War- 
A ft ted. Heavy 


oid Munung Cases. es 
and gents sires, wis 
wetke end Cases of equa. ¥8eu 
One Person in eat bn 
ty can secure one free, together 
with our large and velusbi+ line f 
Heouschold Sampics. The» 
sarples, ae well es the wat h, we 
end Pree, and —— have kept 
them ia your bome tur months end 
hows them to those whe may have called, they Become your own 
woperty, Thoee who write at on @ «an be eure of re civing the 
Wave sodMamples Wr pey es: express, freight ete. Ad 
oStinsem dad Co., Box tls Pertiaad, Mainc. 














you decline as politely, and at last, afcer | 














love, there is a dumb eloquence, an un- 
heard speech of feeling, an inex presmibie, a 
complicated meaning in the different gian- 
oes whiob shoot from it; and whocan doubt 
that there iaa mysterioas connection be- 
tween the eye and the soul, or who bas 
— to construe the thoughts from the 
eye 

Speech may be bent tothe softness of 
Gattery, the tongue may forge what the 
heart contradicta, but rarely ia it that the 
eye does not betray the Inmost fecling 
truly, There is more meaning in one 
glance of the eye than in a stream of bril- 
ttant eloquence, for the eye may be termed 
the mirror on which is reflected all the con- 
torticns of thought and the workings of 
passion. M.S. 

-_-_ >_> - 

Here isa day now betore me;a day is a for- 
‘ane and an estate; who loses a day loses 
lite, 


DOLLARD & CO., 


1223 
OM KSTNUT B8T., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artists 


IN HAIR. 


Inveniors of the celebrated GORRBAMER VER- 
TILATING WIG end ELASTIC BARD 
TOUPEES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentiomen W 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WIG4, INCHES. TOUPERBA AND SCALPA, 
No. 1, The round of the INCH RS, 
No. 1. From forehead back 


head. 

No. % From forehead as far as bald. 
over the head to neck. | No. 2% Over forehead os 

No. 8, From ear w ear far as required, 

No, & Over the crown of 
the bead, 








over the wp. 
No. 4 From ear to ear 
round the foreh 
Chey bave always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gen! Wigs, Toupees, Lac.es’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Hraid Curls, ete., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world wil! re- 
celve attention. 


Dollard's Herbauiam Extract tor 
the Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured and sold 
at Dollard'sfor the past fifty years, and ite merits 
are such that, while hi has never vet been mivertised, 
the demand for it keeps sieadily lncreasivg 

Also Deoliard’s Regenerative Cream, |o ti 
used in conjunction with the Herbantum when 
the Hair ie naturally dry and aeceds an oll, 


Having used ‘‘Dollard’s Herbantum’’ for a num 
ber of years, I cheerfully testify to ite eMcacy in re 
moving dandruff and preventing the hair from fall 
ing out. It aleo renders the hair softand lustrous. 

Mus. M. L. HAKIT, 
No, 106 South Second Street, Philadelphia, 


VHILADELPHIA, June 4, 1868 
Having used ‘*Dollard’s Hervanium Exatract’’ for 
the past fifieen years. | cheerfully recommend It ass 
valuable preparation for the bair, thoroughly clean 
ing the ecaip, and efficacious in case of nervous aca 


ache, 
Mua. J.(. UHLE, 
No, 4114 Pine Street. 
It gives me great pleasure towive my testimony as 
to the vaiue of ‘*Doltiard'’s Herbanium,’’ L have 
used nothiog else op my head for thirty years, an! 


feel sure | owe to ite use the perfectly healliiy eta 
of my scalp aad hair. 
Mina. J. W. LOD i, 


Merion Mlation, Montgomery Ov, I's. 
Lhave used ‘'Dollard’s Herbanium Katract’’ for 


the past leu or twelve years, aod have found toa 
most excelient **Tonic’’ for the hatr, having clean 
ing and juvigoraiting properties of a very Ligh or 
der, Kespeetfally 


LEWIS 8. COX, 


Prepared ouly and for sale, wholesale and retali, 
and applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO.,, 

1738 CHESTNUT STREET, 

GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUrTING anv SHAVING. 
LADIES’ axp CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING 


None but Practical Maie and Female Artiste Km- 
ploved, 


3( peeve Begin, Oote Oval, Hidden Name and Border 
e Fioral Cards, with name, l0vts, 2) New samples 
every menth4cts Ciluton Bros, Clintonville Cont 


THOMASBT BSIMISON, Washington : 

D.C, Noatty'sieer until Patent ov 

uained, Write for Lnventur’s truce 

y Laver, Guunt- Bye, & 

GOOoOD-BYE my I pver, Gow ye, A 
eatenestete magia, endesmnglo coral bi nig 10 cowke, | ayers ‘ . 


EACKs CARDS FREE. One Pack 

a © Home Cards, One Pack Hold 
ke tee te. “~'owre or . “= of ve 
yee eet Papel e e 


too bart 
caste fer Gmanyie Bewk of ¥ wting \e 


ee Naveon 25 Vinge a Vliash Plorall ands 
MY Altou: Pictures & i e 
large curt, | «, leven ta ' ‘ 
Sample Biyles of Bidden Name and 
*? er - . 
da, Vegeatrvas Yemen 6 » : 
woe si Cart erame HOME ANU 3 Ti / 


AMUNTE  AgentaWanted. 9 beat neil 
Fe nye inthe world. | sample Free 
JAY BRONSON, DetrAt, Mich 


ENSIONS 272:200.929 "05.0 
or paren MCRRAMED. Discharges pro 


ta. 
ca CP No pension, SOFER Latest law, pariph 
et Bwee!t PaTsicn ABRALL, Att'y. Washington,|). © 


A SU FFE R E R from erroraof youth 
Waeting wreakte-. 
lost vigor, ete., Waa restored to health Im such are 
markable manner after all else bal fafled, that he 
will send the mode of cure FREK to all fellow enffer 
era, Address L. G. MITCHELL, Fast Haddam, Conn. 





Piso’s Remedy for Cutarrh is the 
Heat, Kasiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


oF wn wada: 


Bold by druggists or sent by rail 
‘ox E.'t. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa 






THOMAS M. LOCKE, 


DEALEK IN 
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The first importaticrs of ginghams and 
zepbyrs this year really seem to excel any- 
thing of the kind we bave had heretofore. 
Stripes, plaids and checks are, as usual, 
the prevailing designs in ginghama, but of 
these there is an infinite variety; and all 
cotton dresses will be made this season of 
the same fabric throughout, aod not in 
combination with a plain material. The 
colors are subdued and of the odd shades 
®> popular in woolens, such as serpent 
green, queer grays, gobelin blue, russet 
brown and old rose, while a very s leasing 
novelty is an open-work lace stripe alter 
naling with one of a solid color. 

A peculiar weave, too, shows either the 
body or stripe in irregular dashes on an- 
other color or darker shade, thereby mak- 
ing the goods appear as though tiny twigs 
from a dead tree were scattered over them, 

The satines display much brighter tints 
than the ginghamas, while the designs are 
principally conventional figures and strag- 
gliing vines thrown on a dark background. 

The challis—which, however, are a mix- 
ture of cotton and wool--are in much the 
sane styles, except they bave dark figures 
on light backgrounda, 

One of the moat stylish novelties in white 
goode is a Victoria lawn that comes in skirt 
longths, woven at the bottom so as to re- 
quire no bemming, and bordered by many 
rows of wheels worked on the material in 
red, blue or pink, and Olled in with lace 
work, thus forming a trimming five or six 
inches in depth, while narrower embroid- 
ery to match comes for the waist and 
nleeves, 

Fringe is fast coming into favor as trim- 
ming for cloth dresses, jack eta, tea gowns, 
and house sac« ues, 

The heavily netted silk fringe like that 
on China crape shawis is most used on 

cloth and also on Bengaline dresses, trim- 
ming them directly across the foot of the 
front and sides of the skirt, also covering 
# plastron of lighter silk on the waist, being 
allached on the collar, 

Cloth is also slit up in slender strips from 
four to six incbes deep to form a foot trim- 
ming on dresses and on tea gowns, and a 
tiny silk ball is sometimes attached to each 
strand. 

The jotted rain fringe formerly so much 
used, is set in large crescents at intervals 
on the petticoat-fronts of evening dresses, 
or else asa straight border at the foot, or 
in curved festoons: thus black jet crescents 
are very ¢flective on the yellow Bengaline 
front and side breadths of a yellow bro- 
caded trained skirt, and crystal or pear! 
fringe is placed straight across the foot ol 
pale green or pale rose petticoats of crape 
or faille in demi trained Bengaline skirts. 

The corsage-polonaise is a model that is 
likely to be very popular this spring.’ 
These have their aide forma, or back torms, 
prolonged in taba that extend to the bottom 
of the dress skirt, The akirts in this case 
will usually be of silk, brocade or moire, 
and the corsage and taba, or Directoire 
ocoat-tails, of a different color and fabric, 
velvet being first choice, and olotu and fine 
wool materials closely following in favor 
and use, 

The corsage-polonaise does not require 
many yards of tabric; therefore a very 
handsome overdreas may be formed at no 
great expense, 

Beautiful little gold pins in flower and 
geometrical devices are sold in the shops ; 
some etudded with gems, small in size but 
genuine jewels, These pins are only large 
enough to catch together the airy folds of 
crepe or lisse atthe throat. There are larger 
pins of like device, called ‘ flower pins,’’ 
to be used here and there upon the corsage 
w hold heavier draperies, to confine a large 
knot of ribbons or spray of flowers. 

Bangle bracelets to match are frequently 
added, with a star, triangle, violet, lily of 
the vailey, arbutus blossom or single 
shaded rose petal, covered with tiny dia- 
mond dewdrops, upon the top of the slen- 
der gold cord forming the bracelet, 

No wonder that some of the new striped 
and plaid gowns, with their extraordinary 
choice of oud and glaring contrasts in 
color, are “‘simp!e in cut,” and that all gar- 

nitures are omitted. The dashing eppear- 
ance of tnese dresses is emplLasized by the 
style of the bodice, which ts cut om the 
cross, making the bread figures every- 
where bias. 

Among the pretty dress bonnets used for 
the moment before the spring novelties 
appear are those of velvet, combined wth 


Persian nets and iaces in rich broche effects 
and colorings 
silt and silver aces are aleo alternated 


with new and pretty effect. The crowns 
are shirred or tucked, and the brims are 
covered with an odd in-and-out arrange 


ment of puffs and rich folds of velvet in 


moss, olive, golden-brown, dove or mahog- 
any. 

a dresses and classic clinging 
toilets in Grecian fashion will next season 
rivai the Directoire and Empire styles for 
elegant evening wear, and also in modified 
forms for carriage and promenade cos- 
tumes. The “Roland,” the ‘ Grecque,’’ 
and the “ Henri 11” toques, severally, will 
acoompany the Grecian dresses, and the 
ladylike and elegant princesse bonnet, of 
perennial favor, will be a fashionable and 
fitting acoompaniment to tue Princesse 
dress, 

Whatever changes may take place in the 
atyle of the corsage in the near future there 
is yet, generally speaking, nosuch thing as 
a plain waist outside of Shakerdom or the 
con vent. 

All are draped or garnitured in some 
faabion on one or both sides down the cen- 
tre, or combining the three styles on one 
corsage. A single rever or two atili figure 
on meny, infinitely varied on shapes or 
trimming. 

No two bodioces produced seem alike, and 
all testify to tue inexhaustible fund of in- 
genulty, taste and originality of the modiste 
and tailor, 

Jabots are made of the softest lisse in al! 
colors, woven ina narrow width; the fabric 
cut down the centre and closely plaited, 
the sel vedge forming the edge. 

A new and bandsome trimming placed 
on the hems of double cashmere gowns 
and soft cloth woolen stufis is leather, and 
is either untanned of a beige hue, with em- 
broidery of metal threads, or black morocco 
in a deep red ground. 

All the patterns originate in the Empire 
modes. In fact the Empire is coming gen- 
erally tothe fore, and for young girls noth. 
ing is likely to beso much worn as the 
Empire styles, the sack almost covering 
the bust, the wais: very short, the bows at 
the back of the waist reaching to the shoul- 
der blades, and the bodice itseif crossing 
back and front, the skirte undraped but 
trimmed towards the hem. 

That which gives great variety to modern 
toilettes is that an upper skirt generally 
tails over an underflounced one, in separ- 
ate panels, either loose or slightly draped, 
fastened here and there with a bow or orna- 
ment of passementerie. 

Bodices are also made in very various 
atyies; some are peaked, and some are 
round waisted; some are plain, and others 
finely plaited or fully gathered. 

Wide sashes are draped round the waist 
and tied at the back or side. 


This fashion of silk petticoats allows of 
making use of many a demodee dress, It 
is easy to make them up one’s self, or any 
lady’s maid oan arrange one; one has but 
to choose from a silk dress or tunic of a for- 
mer season those widths which ure still 
good enough, and cut them from a good 
pattern intoan underekirt. 

By way of trimming, @ lace flounce ora 
silk one divided by strips of lace insertion, 
a plain band of velvet or handsome galloon, 
in fact anything and everything that fancy 
may dictate. 

Lockets are worn on watch chains by 
both men and women. These trinkets run 
small to medium in size, and are often set 
with small stones, 

For mourning there are ebony balls orna- 
mented with pearls, and filigree bails in 
black enamel! set with diomonds, 





Odds and Ends, 
CLEANING AND HOMB FURNISHING, 


When a woman sets herself to obey the 
scriptural injunction, ‘‘Set thine house in 
order,’’ in nine times out of ten she goes at 
it as if the lives of the family, and the fate 
of nations depended upon her getting it 
done at a certain time, and in so doing she 
gives herself a great deal of unnecessary 
bard work and causes the rest of the family 
to suffer much discomfort and inconveni- 
ence. 

House-cleaning is an evil, a necessary 
evil if you will, and certainly by no means 
one of the minor evils of life; but like moat 
of our trouples, we take it too hard, and in 
ao doting increase instead of lessening the 
burden. 

We know a woman whose way of man- 
aging this yearly occurence isso admirabie 
that it is a blessing rather than a curse to 
her tamily, who bail it with delight, as a 
season of pretty and inexpensive econo- 
mies inthe way of house furnishing, or 
rather refurnishing the bouse by a series of 


ingenious surprises. 

There is no bustie, no confusion, and no 
alr ofthe house being turned out of doors 
generally. 


Al) this is done as quietly and gradua 
as any process of nature. 
On some rainy day in early spring, when 





visitors are not likely to intrude, an attack 





in made on the garret, every 200k and cor- 
ner of which is explored. Where, as in 
most city houses, there is no garret, but 
ovly a storeroom, this is still the proper 
starting point 

All bundles, bags, boxes and trunks and 
pegs full of old clothing, should be thor- 
oughly overbauled, with view both to 
ridding the premises of moths, and to the 
charitable disposition of such garments as 
can be spared. 

Bureau drawers, wardrobes, closets and 
trunks throughout the house follow next 
in order, the dining-room and kitchen clos- 
eta being left anti Just before those rooms 
are to becleaned. The cleaning of a room 
is robbed of balf its terrors when the clos- 
ots are in order, 

Then, beginning again at the top of the 
house, the spare room, if such there be, is 
first renovated, so that it may be used for 
each member of the family as he is turned 
out of his room, 

If the carpet is not very dirty, it is al- 
lowed to go for another season; for the pree- 
ent itis simply thoroughly swept, and then 
wiped with a wet cloth wrung frequently 
irom ssuds of soap-bark or castile soap. 
Spots are removed by the use of oxgall or 
ammonia and water, 

The walls, if papered, are brushed down 
with a broom, over which a soit old cotton 
cloth has been pinned. 

This must be removed and shaken every 
few moments. 

If the walls are painted, wash them down 
with a cloth rung out of warm water, with 
a tablespoonful of strong ammonia to each 
pailtul of water. Use flannel for this pur- 
pose, and where tbe wall is much soiled, a 
littie soap, 

It there areany unsightly holes, fill them 
up with a mixture of one part plaster of 
paris and three parts of fine sand. Take a 
corresponding color from a child’s box of 


Ali this, as well as tue washing of paint 
and windows, may be done without taking 
up the carpet. 

Almost the first thing that claims one’s 
attention, when everything is rudely ex- 
posed to tbe light of the day, is the shabbi- 
ness of the wall paper, which never looks 
worse than by contrast with the dazzling 
white ceiling and the well-scrubbed floor. 

Otten the old paper is susceptibic of sur- 
gery with neat patchings. 

If the paper bas a firm, smooth surface, 
dirt spots may sometimes be removed by 
rubbing with breadcrumbs or an ordinary 
lead eraser. 

Dusting the surface with magnesia, rub. 
bing it off and repeating the process, wil! 
sometimes remove grease spota. These 
suggestions are only useful where the pa- 
per is not too badly soiled. 

Where paint and paper are both worn 
and soiled past repair, you have a grand 
opportunity for displaying your taste and 
ingenuity. 

If you are not quite sure you have the 
former you better take the advice of some- 
one who has it. 

Asa rale,the coloring on the walls should 
at least barmoniz9 without any rude oon- 
trasts. Small rooms are made to appear 
Jarger where the color and design of the 
paper is subdued and not very strongly 
marked. 

The prevailing shade in the paper should 
be matched in the painting of the wood 
work, 

A dark room should be lightened with a 
cheerful paper, and for atoosunny room 
choose a paper that will give a cooling er- 
fect, 

There are so many cheap but pretty pa. 
pers of soft and neutral tints that there is 
no need to cover your walls with scarlet 
peacocks or blue and yellow morning glor- 
ies as big as sunflowers, 


——— ee 

IT is all very well, says a New York 
paper, to talk about knowing how to kiss, 
of getting the entire worth out of a kies; 
but our feminine friends can rest assured 
that the winner in this luscious game is the 
girl who does not know how to kiss any 
moré'than a pansy does, who awakens to 
the full value ofa kiss with a start of 
flushed surprise, and who 1s a little bit 
afraid to try it again rightaway. Such 
timidity penetrates to the centre of a man’s 
soul and sends him off tothe florist’s with 
a beating heart, 


LT 

On SUNDAY as a cortain Soottish minis. 
ter was returning homeward, he was ac 
costed by an old woman, who said: ‘Ob, 
sir, well do I like the day that you preach.’’ 
The minister was aware that he was not 








very popular, and he answered: ‘‘My good 
woman, I am giad tohearit. There are 
too few like you. And why do you like 
ine day when I preach?” “Oh, sir,’’ she 
replied, “when you do preach I always get 
&® good seat.”’ . 


paints, and mix enough to cover the spot., 





Ooenfidential Ooerrespendents. "I 


ANnGLo.—Cabe is 764 miles in length, 
with a breadth varying from 74 to 130 miles. 
F. G. A.—"‘Mascot” is & person who is 


supposed to bring luck to those with whom the 
**Mascot’’ associates, 


Fortr-Five.—We have read of a singer 
breaking his collar-bone through dwelling on a high 
note, and anatomists say such a thing is possibie, 


Mas. M. A. A.—We thank you cordially 
for your good opinion of THE Post. We may re. 
publish the story you speak of, bat cannot well fx 
the time, when, 

EpWwaRp.—There is nothing to prevent 
you from an examination by the Civil Sérvice 
authorities at its sittings, except a want of con. 
fidence in your ability to pass through success- 
fully. 


TIPTONIAN.—To destroy cockroaches, 
crickets, etc., take a teacupful of well-bruised plas. 
ter of Paris, mixed with double the quantity of oa:. 
meal, to which add a little sugar; then strew it on 
the floor or im the chinks where they frequent, 

G. 8. 8.— Bread is said to be adulterated 
with alum, chalk, plaster of Paris, potatoes, burnt 
bones, anda variety of other substances to make jt 
whiter, and toadd tolts weight; any of these jn. 
aredients make 't indigestibie and less nutritious, 


ConsTaNT.—The pain down the back of 
the thigh which you describe as starting from the 
hip joint may be sciatica. If so, you will find the 
application of warmth serviceable. A fiatiron, 
heated as hot as you can bearit, should be rubbed 
along the course of the pain. 


PuUZzZLED.— Young ladies do not accept 
presents from strangers, Even as regards acquaint- 
ances, the rule is so strict that the parental permis- 
sion is required. Itisa breach of govud manners to 
attempt to break through established etiquette, En- 
deavor to obtain an introduction to the family in the 
ordinary gentlemanly way. 


RKRkrp HanpD.—"'Fee simple” isa law term, 
and means an absointe estate—that is, one vested in 
2 man and his heirs generally, i. e., his heirs potna 
iineal and collateral, male and female. The word 
‘‘fee*’ in law signifies any estate of inheritance; 
and ‘‘fee simple’? ts used to distinguish it from 
other estates, such as ‘*fee tail,** and ‘‘fee farm," 
which are conditional, 


ScotT.—Relios of the celebrities of the 
olden times are doubtful articles. Such things bave 
been and are manufactured to order in any quantity 
andany style. We do not remember to have read or 
heard of any relating to your hero, Sir William Wal- 
iace, There may be some in the old castles of Scot- 
land, According to the accounts handed down 
to us, Wallace was of very tall stature and robust 
bulld, 


GLass,—To gild on glass, mix powdered 
cold with thick gum-arabic and powdered borax, 
With this trace the desigd on the glass, and then 
bake itinahotoven. Thus the gum is burnt, and 
the borax is vitrified atthe same time the gold ts 
fixedonthe glass, To make powdered gold—rub 
down gold leaf with pure honey on a marble 
slab, wash the mixture,and the ‘‘precizitate’’ isthe 
gold used. 


WHITE V.—When the gentieman has 
been formally introduced to you, and the acquaint- 
ance bas the sanction of your parents, there will be 
time enough to think seriously about his ‘pointed 
looks,*’ and his ability to maintain a wife, Asto 
his having been a trifle unsteady, that may be over- 
looked in the presence of his reformation. He is 
thirty, you say—just the age, according to the poet 
Young, when a man begins to ‘‘suspect himself a 
fool,’* and commences rapidly to turn over fresh 
leaves in his conduct, 


ALINE.—Matter intended for the press 
you should always arrange exactly as it is to appear. 
Take a copy of THE POST or any other paper, and 
observe how the printed lines are set. Save that the 
one is in writing and the otherin type, the manu- 
script and the printed page should resemble each 
other thoroughly. Thisappliesto quotation, para- 
graph. and all other marks of punctuation. (’ two 
stories equally g00d as to ideas and ianguage the 
one that is best arranged for the printer, wil: al- 
ways be preferred. Write also only on one side of 
the sheet and if possible, use a rather small, not too 
emall,size of paper. 

B. B. B.—To bleach skeletonized leaves 
the following process is generally adopted: A 
tablespoonful of solution of chioride of lime is 
mixed with a quart of water, and poured into a wide- 
mouthed bottle; into this the leaves are put, siem 
downwards, for the reason that the bleaching pro- 
cess commences at the bottom of the bottle, and the 
stem takes the longest time. A cover is made for the 
top of the bottle, which is putin a warm place. The 
contents should be examined from time to time, and 
directly the leaf is quite white it should be removed; 
if allowed to remain too long it will become britue. 
When bleached the leaves are piaced in clean tepid 
water, dried, and pressed, 


G. G.—Petroleum oil, especially in the 
crude state, is found to be of great value in destroy- 
ing insects—slugs, ants, caterpillars, and other mis- 
chievous creatures, The petvoleum is mixed with 
water in the proportion of from an ounce to half an 
ounce to a pint of water in ordinary cases; but when 
applied to fruit-trees or delicate plants, the quantity 
of the ofl is still further diminished. A very weak 
solution applied to cherry-trees with a watering-pot 
is said to be completely efficacious against the larve 
of thecockcnafer. A strong solution poured inte 
the holes and down walls infested by insects is sure 
to kill them rapidly, It may also be mentioned 
that rate and mice quit places in which petroleum is 
stored, 


AMY AND MarRy.—To remove wrinkles, 
crows’ feet, lines, etc., when presenting themselves 
prematurely, or when the results of severe {liness, 
as well as to ward them off atany time of Iife whee 
they may be expected to show themselves, -¢vers! 
essential pointe must be observed. The face should 
be well bathed In cold water every morning, winter 
as wellas summer, by means of a sponge. \¢'Y 
miid soap should be used in wasbiog the face prev! 
ous to the bathing. The oftener coid water | ll 


s of we 
plied to the face the better. If any rougboes 
a. 


skin ensues, a little cold cream should be 4p} 

night to remove it Then, again, as mach ¢F 

as can beconveniently taken in the open a'r 
jaytime every day is to be pra © _— 
be generous, but wholesome. Pies = 8 a 2" 
food should be taken, with port wine, s/ , 
ter. Vinegar, pick@es, and other « 


avoided, 


























